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Gaston de Blondeville, or the Court of Henry II. Keeping 
Festival in Ardenne,a Romance. St. Alban’s Abbey, a Metri- 
cal Tale ; with some Poetical Pieces. By Anne Rapcuirre, 
Author of “The Mysteries of Udolpho,” “ Romance of the 
Forest,” &c. To which is prefixed, a Memoir of the Author, 
with Extracts from her Journals. Four Volumes in Two. 
Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 1826. 12mo. 


WE should have been glad of a better life of Mrs. Radcliffe 
than the one before us. It contains but little more than is to be 
found in the extract in Scott’s “ Lives of the Novelists.” Let 
us, however, be grateful for that little, and, in particular, for the 
correction of the silly stories set a-going by some small theorists, 
who thought to account for the operations of a mind, which they 
should have been content to look up at in silent wonder. 

Mrs. Radcliffe never was in Italy; and it now seems that all 
the mountain scenery of “ The Mysteries of Udolpho” was laid 
open to the public gaze before ever she visited the Rhine, or 
even made the tour of the English lakes. This is fortunate for 
the Edinburgh Reviewers; for, as their old theory has come to 
naught, they have now an opportunity to build up another. Scott, 
though he fell into the Rhine, has not stumbled on the mountains 
of Italy, and remarks; “'The inaccuracy of the reviewer is of no 
great consequence ; but a more absurd report found its way into 
print, that Mrs. Radcliffe, having visited the fine old Gothic 
mansion of Haddon House, had insisted upon remaining a night 
there, in the course of which she had been inspired with all that 
enthusiasm for Gothic residences, hidden passages, and mouldering 
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2 RADCLIFE.E’S. GASTAN DE BLQNDEVILLE. [ April, 
walls, which mark ber Writings. ‘Mrs. Radeliffe, we are assured, 
never saw Haddon House ; and, although it was a place excel- 
lently worth her attention, and could hardly have been seen by her 
without suggesting some of those ideas in which her imagination 
naturally revelled, yet we should suppose the mechanical aid to 
invention—the recipe for fine writing—the sleeping in a dis- 
mantled and unfurnished old house, was likely to be rewarded 
with nothing but a cold, and was an affectation of enthusiasm, to 
which Mrs. Radcliffe would have disdained to have recourse.” 

We should be glad to know where that author slept, who, in 
imagination, raised the grand and terrific castle in “’The Romance 
of the Pyrenees.” Probably in some snug bed-chamber in 
Manchester or Litchfield. Martin, who paints mountains with 
more grandeur and ¢ruth than any living artist, say his brothers 
in the art, was of humble origin, bred to a trade, with scarcely 
a common school education, and, above all, was never out of 
England in his lifé. This is a more striking instance than Mrs. 
Radcliffe; for, says Scott of her descriptions (and we are pleased 
to have such support for our opinions), they ‘ were marked in a 
particular degree (to our thinking at least) with the characteristics 
of fancy-portraits ; yet many of her contemporaries conceived 
them to be exact descriptions of scenes which she had visited 
in person.” There is a sympathy, no doubt, between the mate- 
rial and intellectual world, a fitness in the one for the other. 
There are powers in some minds, sleeping their first, infant sleep; 
let but a certain chord be touched in nature, and to what sweet 
and universal harmony do they wake! what sounds do they pour 
forth in unison! They need no musician to instruct them—the 
teacher is within! Look into your Locke, or your Stewart, and 
explain it if you can. You will come away none the wiser for 
your search, though you may come away fancying yourself 
possessed of all knowledge. 

People were not content with making Mrs. Radcliffe lie awake 
all night in a chilly, damp, old house, in order to build castles in 
the air; but they must needs drive her mad with ghosts of her 
own raising ; though she herself protests to us, after the manner 
of Snug, the joiner, that they are no true ghosts, but that one is 
a smuggler, another an unfortunate lady, and a third a piece of 
wax-work. No one, who has raised a sprite, was ever frightened 
out of his senses at the sight of it. We have never heard of 
Monk Lewis’s going mad, or of Maturin’s dying out of his wits. 
Either of them would have been more overcome at the terrors of 
the other’s conjuring up, than at any of his own raising. Writing 
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is too serious a business; there is no leisure time to be frightened 
in; there are too many powers hard at work to allow of any thing 
more than just enough of that excitement which is necessary to 
keep them in motion. If you wish an author to feel his own 
production with the same kind of intensity that another does, you 
must let him forget it for a time, and then be his own reader. 
“ The evening was always her favorite season for composition,” 
says the biographer of Mrs. Radcliffe, ‘“ when her spirits were in 
their happiest tone, and she was most secure from interruption. 
So far was she from being subjected to her own terrors, that she 
often laughingly presented to Mr. Radcliffe chapters which he 
could not read alone without shuddering.” Not that she laughed 
while actually writing, or that the word, happiest, is intended to 
be used in its more ordinary sense. 

We are not at all surprised at Mrs. Radcliffe’s not going mad 
to oblige the world; but we cannot so well account for her 
doing so little to oblige it in a more agreeable way after writing 
“The Italian”—the best of her works. Having produced all 
her prose works, except the one before us, in the course of seven 
years, and before she was thirty-four,—an age at which few 
authors can be said to have reached their prime,—she seems to 
have sat down for the remainder of her life satisfied with the 
quiet occupations and enjoyments of domestic life, and with now 
and then amusing herself with writing verses, or entering on her 
journal descriptions of the scenery she passed through in the 
summer excursions with her husband, of which she was so fond. 
Up to the close of “ The Italian,” her mind seems gradually to 
have ascended ; and perhaps she felt as if the next step might 
be downward. It may be that she was right. ‘Gaston de 
Blondeville,”—not given to the world till after her death, and 
written scarcely five years after “The Italian,”"—though showing 
a surprising improvement in style, discovers, at the same time, a 
subsiding of those energies by which she had held us with such 
dreadful mastery. Besides, it sometimes happens, even with 
minds of great genius, that the exciting cause ceasing with the 
completing of a work, and exhaustion following intense action; a 
despondency comes over the spirits, and, instead of taking hope 
from the past to go on with, they are ready to stop and sit down 
with despair. It is true, that this state rarely lasts long, and that 
the ae commonly gathers strength and life again. But there 
may be some of a more delicate frame, who never entirely free 
themselves of the misgiving; and this mistrust weakening the 
elasticity of their powers, brings upon them the very feebleness 
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they feared. It is not that critics by profession may praise a 
second work less heartily than they did a first, or that the crowd 
of second-hand talking critics and readers may declare themselves 
sorry at your failure, and yet take more pleasure in it than in your 
success,—it is not this, though this may mingle with it,—it is the 
dread of falling short of that excellence which the mind imagines 
to itself, to which it looks up with tremulous delight, and longs 
after with all the cravings of the full, yet hungry soul. Genius is, 
perhaps, not more distinctly marked out from mere talents by its 
originating powers, than by its intense delight in, and longing after, 
this grand and beautiful intellectual excellence, and its love of it 
for itself alone. He only who has had this glorious vision, and had 
his soul moved by it, as the man of genius alone can be moved, 
he only can know how disheartening is the fear that he may be 
forced to say to himself,—I have failed! Whether any thing like 
this had its effect upon the delicate mind of Mrs. Radcliffe, is 
mere conjecture now. Perhaps there is something in the nature 
of the thoughts and passions with which, and upon which, she 
wrought, that exhausts itself. The terrific, in real life, is apt 
in time to produce indifference or stupor, and, in our fictitious 
being, is likely, it may be, to settle away into a gentle and quieting 
calm. ‘The sublime, too, besides its tenseness, may want the 
relief of variety in its character, to enable us to be so frequently 
or so long affected by it, as by other emotions of the soul; and we 
know that the mind which has been some time forced by it above 
its ordinary condition, becomes wearied, and is glad to loosen its 
hold. We are but feeble creatures here ; and there are thoughts 
and feelings which sometimes stir themselves within us, which are 
too mighty for us now. If we are wise, we shall not try to strangle 
them in our souls, but reverently think of them as prophetic of 
that expanded and grander state of being which our spirits are 
ordained to. 

Perhaps, after all, an aversion to being talked about,—which 
seemed a striking part of this female’s character ; an accidental 
suspension of her labors breaking up the habit of application and 
exertion ; a full relish for the snugness and quiet of home; the 
pleasure she took in her summer excursions with her husband, 
and the thousand little occupations and scarcely observed pleasures 
of daily life, which so satisfy simple minds and kind hearts; and, 
more than these, that most absorbing of all human enjoyments, 
the luxurious dreaming of a creative intellect, may have done 
more towards checking her after exertions, than all that is con- 
tained in our notion upon the effects of the sublime and terrific. 
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For to say that sublimity is as natural and easy to a sublime 
mind, as wit is to a witty one, sounds very like a truism; and 
yet,if it be a truism, there is an end to all speculation upon 
the matter. 

Upon her dislike to personal notoriety, and being stared at by 
the public; her biographer remarks; “ A scrupulous self-respect, 
almost too nice to be appreciated in these days, induced her 
sedulously to avoid the appearance of reception on account of 
her literary fame. ‘The very thought of appearing in person as 
the author of her romances shocked the delicacy of her mind. 
To the publication of her works she was constrained by the force 
of her own genius; but nothing could tempt her to publish herself’; 
or to sink, for the moment, the gentlewoman in the novelist.” 

Let the cause of Mrs. Radcliffe’s silence be what it may, né 
one, who thinks of the new power which seems suddenly to have 
developed itself in “'The Italian,” but must feel sorry that she 
did not set about another work while her’ mind was yet glowing 
with the exercise of that she had just finished. We allude to the 
masterly dialogues in that greatest of her works, particularly in the 
interview between the Marchesa and Schedoni in the church of 
San Nicolo; that between Schedoni and Spalatro, when the latter 
refuses to murder Ellena; and in the scene, also, in which Schedoni 
discovers Ellena to be his daughter. The deadly shrewdness, the 
sophistry with a mixture of-emotion in the first; the close, abrupt, 
and highly impassioned character of the next, and those following, 
have seldom been approached by any novelist. It is this which 

uts life, indeed, into a story; and when we think what Mrs. 
Radcliffe might have done, had she gone on thus, we cannot but 
fee] sad at what we have lost. “ Dialogue! dialogue! dialogue!” 
said Miss Edgeworth once to a sister author. It is this in which 
the novelist rises towards the higher rank of the dramatist,—we 
mean our older dramatists when we speak of superiority,——and 
the closer the language, the oftener a whole train of thought or 
emotion is given by a sudden turn, or the peculiar use of one 
little word, so much the better. The best novel dialogues are 
apt to be diffuse enough. It is well observed by the * Goastesiy 
view,” in answer to Scott, that many have failed in the drama, 


_ who have afterwards been the authors of our first-rate novels ; 


but that we have no instance of any distinguished dramatist who 
has failed as a novelist. \We cannot, at present, recollect any 
dramatist who has made the attempt. If any one should make 
it, and fail, we should say, that he failed because he had under- 
taken an inferior sort of labor, and that his powers, not being fully 
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tasked, and so, excited to their utmost, grew languid at their work. 
How very rare a thing is it for a poet to be a writer of the higher 
order of prose. Sir Walter i is, naturally enough, clined to make 
the most of his own calling. But we have no belief at all, that he 
could write a play worthy of him. Pray heaven, he do not try, 
and put us to shame ! 

We have wandered far enough; and must come back to take 
a look at “Gaston de Blondeville.” We: are disappointed in 
it, as we feared we should be, when we saw the notices in its 

raise. ‘There is a ghost,—a true ghost, and no sham ; a true 
Eight he is, too,—but he lacks “the horrors.” He is, as it 
were, a daylight sort of ghost, and not my father’s spirit in 
arms,—visiting the glimpses of the moon, making night hideous. 
Perhaps, however, we should except his first appearance, at the 
tomb of Geoffrey de Clinton ; and his second, in the gallery, 
opposite the king, av the banquet. At the tournament, he is a 
mere parade-ghost. And the description of the tournament has 
this same fault, of too much getting up; and, for the matter of 
that, so has Sir Walter Scott’s much praised one, notwithstanding 
all its splendor. Both authors should, in courtesy, have left tour- 
naments to Chaucer’s gentlemanly old knight. They would 
therein not only have shown their courtesy, but, to our minds, 
their wisdom too. 

The merchant, on whom the story turns, weeps, and sighs, and 
faints, like a very woman. Now, in those days of travel and 
violence, it stood one of that calling well in stead to keep good 
heart. It is true, that he begins well; but there is in this tale a 
want of vividness, and stir, and spirit. The fire burnt low in 
which this work was forged. We are not willing, after all, to 
think that this tameness of which we complain was owing to Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s mind having lost its energy, but rather to her plan, 
her attempt to make fiction a vehicle for true history, instead of 
using history merely as a good ingredient to work into fiction, as 
Shakspeare and Scott have done. Any one, who is pleased with 
getting a knowledge of some of the dresses and ceremonies of 
those times in this way, will take a deeper interest in the work 
than we have done. For our part, we had rather dig in the dust 
of the old chroniclers. We knew a gentleman who never could 
bring himself to read Anacharsis, because he would not be 
maneuvred into knowledge, as the child is by the playing-map 
and the like trickery. 

We must not be thought to say, that this work is without spirit 
and interest ; we have intended to speak of it in comparison with 
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what Mrs. Radcliffe had before done. In one respect, it is 
astonishingly superior to her former works ; we mean in its style, 
which is simple, natural, unincumbered, and in perfectly good 
taste. We cannot account for this, unless it be, that, feigning it 
to be an ancient manuscript, and adopting the antique phraseology, 
she almost insensibly expressed herself in the naked simplicity of 
former times. 

The extracts from the Journal are well worth reading: How 
a woman of Mrs. Radcliffe’s mind could look at nature as she 
did, knowing that she was going straight to the inn to put it down 
in black and white, we cannot tell. She did it, however; and so 
do our lady-tourists; but our lady-tourists are not Mrs. Radcliffe. 
The painter sketches from nature. His answer is, “”T is my 
vocation, Hal!” But the poetical mind of him who is not a 
painter, may be said to see, and not to see; all is absorbed 
deeply inward, and goes in mingling with emotions, and fancies 
of the brain, changing its shapes and relations in its very course. 
Perhaps there are not to be found in writing, descriptions so 
minute and so true as these. Light and shadow, tints of the sky, 
forms, and hues, and positions of objects, appear to have been 
viewed by Mrs. Radcliffe with all the knowledge and accuracy 
of a painter’s eye. 

There follows “Gaston de Blondeville” a pretty thick volume 
of poetry. Remembering.the specimens of Mrs. Radcliffe’s talent 
in this art, scattered through her novels, we went to the volume 
with much misgiving. We were somewhat relieved; but not well 
enough satisfiedto persevere. There is considerable improvement 
in diction, and there are some quite pleasing passages, which come 
very near being what may be justly called good poetry. There 
is nothing to which that homely saying, “a miss is as good as a 
mile,” better applies, than to what comes under the name of 
second-rate poetry—which, strictly speaking, is no poetry at all. 
To be sure, it may be in fashion, and be run after for a day; 
for the world is more quickly taken with the false than with the 
true, though it will not hold to it so long. The eyesight may be 
dazzled, and there may be a great expenditure of, the vital prin- 
ciple in ecstatics ; but all comes right after a while, and people 
learn to distinguish between poverty and simplicity, between a 
superflux of words and vehement passion, deep sentiment, and 
rich, original thought. 

We are sorry that we cannot say more for Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
poetry; for we would say nothing but what is well of her. There 
is a beauty in her mind, a gentleness, a delicacy, a retiredness in her 
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disposition, which is wholly feminine, and which every man cannot 
but feel, who feels as man ought towards woman ; a disposition, 
which she who wants, though she may draw admiration, will never 
win and hold a true, respectful, knightly sentiment of love. 





Alnwick Castle, with other Poems. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 
1827. 8vo. pp. 64. 


Tx author of these poems is understood to be Mr. Halleck, 
a name already too well known in the literature of this country, 
and, moreover, too closely associated with many of these com- 
positions, to justify us in affecting to speak of this collecijon as 
an anonymous work. 

Some of these poems have never appeared before, but the 
greater part of them have, we believe, already been published. 
Two of these, “ Marco Bozzaris” and “Connecticut,” were 
printed in the “ New York Review;” and two others, “ Burns ” 
and “ Wyoming,” appeared in some of the late numbers of this 
journal. We are glad to see these scattered gems now brought 
together, in company with others fresh from the mine. Those 
among us, who have watched with any interest the growth of our 
native literature, have long been impatient with the author for 
delaying to do, what he has at length done, in this collection ; 
and now that it is given to the — we believe there are not a 
few who will complain of the frugality with whith he has dealt 
out his treasures. ‘The work before us is a pamphlet, with sixty 
pages of poetry, and two of notes, printed with a liberal allowance 
of margin, and ample spaces between the lines. The eye glides 
swiftly over the jetty type and smooth hot-pressed paper, and the 
most deliberate reader would finish it in less than a couple of 
hours. We are disposed to expostulate with one who writes so 
well for writing so little, particularly when he writes so much to 
the taste of the public. An unsuccessful author is, it is true, under 
no obligation to write what nobody will read, or to publish what 
nobody will buy. But the author of these poems has been a 
favorite with his countrymen from his first appearance several 
years since. We understand that the greater part of this collection 
is already sold while we are writing this notice, and we dare say 
the whole of it will be disposed of before our article issues from 
the press. It is matter of some vexation, that one thus qualified, 
and whose talents are thus fortunately appreciated, should be so 
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reluctant in coming before the public, when so many of doubtful 
pretensions are — forward with such eagerness in the com- 
petition for the public favor. Of native American poetry, such as 
it is, there is no want. The rank soil of our literature is shooting 
up luxuriantly into rhyme. Almost every month produces several 
thick volumes of indifferent poetry, manufactured on this side the 
Atlantic, the titles of which are seen for a few days in large letters 
at the doors of the booksellers’ shops, and then are forgotten. 
Innumerable adventurers, of various degrees of talent, but all 
flushed with hope and confidence, are continually entering upon 
this barren department of letters, and one after another challenging 
the admiration of the world. ‘That prosaic world, however, minds 
its ordinary business, utterly insensible to the efforts made to give 
it pleasure ; and the disappointed poets turn somewhat sadly to 
more lucrative employments, and are generally, we believe, as 
well provided for in the end as the rest of the community. But 
here we have the phenomenon of a writer, whose works are 
universally admired, and scrambled for as fast as they appear, 
coming before the public as if he were actually afraid of an 
unfavorable reception, and, like a prudent merchant, trying the 
market with a small cargo. After this experiment, we hope he 
will have no apprehensions concerning the fate of what he may 
hereafter write. We shall expect him to attempt something that 
will more fully call forth and occupy his powers than the specimens 
contained in the few pages before us. 

Some of the principal characteristics of this author’s poetry, 
are, the great grace and freedom of the style, and the apparently 
unlabored melody of the numbers. It is not that the highest 
degree of correctness is in all cases given to the diction, nor that 
the most severe judgment is invariably applied to the imagery ; 
an occasional instance of negligence in the one, or of doubtful 
brilliancy in the other, only serves to set off, in a more striking 
light, his power of happy expression, the sweetness of his versifi- 
cation, and the beauty of his conceptions. Touches of pathos, 
and strains of high lyrical enthusiasm, are not wanting; but 
what particularly distinguishes his we from that of our native 
writers, and indeed from modern English poets in general, is that 
vein of playful humor, which occasionally breaks out, seemingly 
in spite of his efforts to repress it, and always in an exceedingly 
graceful and happy manner. Some of the author’s pieces not 
printed in this collection, are, perhaps, the best examples of the 
possession of this delightful quality; but the poem entitled 
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“ Alnwick Castle,” is scarcely inferior to any of them in this 
respect. We would make an extract or two from this poem, to 
illustrate our remarks, were it not, that, in order to enjoy its full 
effect, it should be read as a whole; and, besides, we have no 
doubt that most of our readers are already familiar with this 
beautiful composition. 

The poem called “ Marco Bozzaris,” is in a more solemn and 
lofty strain. We have met with few passages in any English 
author which stir the blood more powerfully than the following 
apostrophe. The poet has just related the final combat of this 
hero for his country, and his death on the field of victory. 


9 


‘¢ Come to the bridal chamber, Death ! 
Come to the mother’s, when she feels 
For the first time her first-born’s breath ; 
Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm ; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet-song, and dance, and wine ; 
And thou art terrible—the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 


“ But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word ; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come when his task of Fame is wrought— 
Come with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought— 
Come in her crowning hour—and then 
Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prisoned men: 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land wind from woods of palm, 
And orange groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 
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Bozzaris! with the storied brave 
Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee—there is no prouder grave 
Even in her own proud clime.” &c. pp. 12—14. 


This is truly, if we understand any thing of the matter, a 
magnificent passage, and the versification flows on in a torrent of 
melody which adds greatly to the effect. The whole poem is 
written with infinite spirit. ‘The lines on Burns, as they have 
been read by all the readers of this journal, need not our praise. 
The following is a very brilliant and fanciful illustration of an old 
moral lesson. Principuis obsta is as true in love as in medicime. 


LOVE. 


When the tree of Love is budding first, 
Ere yet its leaves are green, 

Ere yet by shower and sunshine nurst 
Its infant life has been ; 

The wild-bee’s slightest touch might wring 
The buds from off the tree, 

As the gentle dip of the swallow’s wing 
Breaks the bubbles on the sea. 

But when its open leaves have found 
A home in the free air, 

Pluck them, and there remains a wound 
That ever rankles there. 

The blight of hope and happiness 
Is felt when fond ones part, 

And the bitter tear, that follows, is 
The life-blood of the heart. 


When the flame of love is kindled first, 
*T is the fire-fly’s light at even, 
°T is dim as the wandering stars that burst 
In the blue of the summer heaven. 
A breath can bid it burn no more, 
Or if at times its beams 
Come on the memory, they pass o’er 
Like shadows in our dreams. 


But when that flame has blazed into 
A being and a power, 

And smiled in scorn upon the dew 
That fell in its first warm hour, 
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"T is the flame that curls round the martyr’s head, 
Whose task is to destroy ; 

’T is the lamp on the altars of the dead, 
Whose light is not of joy. 


Then crush, even in their hour of birth, 
The infant buds of Love, 
And tread his glowing fire to earth, 
Ere ’t is dark in clouds above ; 
Cherish no more a cypress tree, 
To shade thy future years, 
Nor nurse a heart flame that may be 
Quenched only with thy tears. pp. 37—39. 


We wish we could find room for the poem entitled “ Magdalen,” 
which we believe has never been published before; but we are 
obliged to exclude it in favor of another of still greater beauty, 
likewise given to the public for the first time. We request our 
readers to compare the following with those commonplace and 
empty compliments to the female sex, which are the “ stuff” 
that so much poetry “is made of.” 


WOMAN. 
Written in the Album of an unknown Lady. 


Lady, although we have not met, 

And may not meet, beneath the sky ; 
And whether thine are eyes of jet, 
Grey, or dark blue, or violet, 

Or hazel—heaven knows, not I; 


Whether around thy cheek of rose 
A maiden’s glowing locks are curled, 
And, to some thousand kneeling beaux, 
Thy frown is cold as winter’s snows, 
Thy smile is worth a world ; 


Or whether, past youth’s joyous strife, 
The calm of thought is on thy brow, 
And thou art in thy noon of life, 
Loving, and loved, a happy wife, 
And happier mother now, 


I know not—but, whate’er thou art, 
Whoe’er thou art, were mine the spell 

To call Fate’s joys, or blunt his dart, 

There should not be one hand or heart 
But served or wished thee well. 
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For thou art Woman—with that word 
Life’s dearest hopes and memories come, 
Truth, Beauty, Love—in her adored, 
And earth’s lost Paradise restored 
In the green bower of home. 


What is man’s love? His vows are broke 
Even while his parting kiss is warm,— 
But woman’s love all change will mock, 
And, like the ivy round the oak, 
Cling closest in the storm. 


And well the Poet at her shrine 

May bend, and worship while he woos ; 
To him she is a thing divine, 
The inspiration of his line, 

His loved one, and his Muse. 


If to his song the echo rings 
Of Fame—’t is Woman’s voice he hears; 
If ever from his lyre’s proud strings 
Flow sounds, like rush of angel wings, 
°T is that she listens while he sings, 
With blended smiles and tears : 


Smiles,—tears,—whose blest and blessing power, 
Like sun and dew o’er summer’s tree, 
Alone keeps green, through Time’s long hour, 
That frailer thing than leaf or flower, 
A Poet’s immortality. pp. 50—52. 


We suppose that we might, if we had leisure and disposition, 
find a little fault with some half dozen lines in this collection. 
We might, perhaps, detect a false rhyme or two, single out one 
or two expressions pape in force, mention one or two examples 
of the injudicious use of metaphorical language, and so forth. 
We prefer, however, simply to suggest these things to the author, 
in the confidence that they will be corrected when he comes to 
republish them, as he will do, without doubt, at no distant time, 
in company with some more elaborate effort of his genius. 
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Rough Notes taken during some rapid Journeys across the Pampas 
and among the Andes. By Captain F. B. Heap. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly. 1827. 12mo. pp. 264. 


Ir in former ages our geographical knowledge has been enlarged 
by spendid discoveries of vast continents and groups of islands, 
embosomed in unknown oceans, it is extended and enriched, at 
the present day, by the less imposing, but more satisfactor 
process of minute and accurate examination. ‘The wealth whic 
our predecessors accumulated, we have leisure to count over, to 
determine its value, to estimate its different uses, and to apply 
it to the purposes of comfort and luxury. It is only since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, that the mountains of snow, 
“ the holy father of the sacred stream of India,” and the secrets 
of “the dry nurse of lions,” have been brought to light, or rather 
the work is yet only begun. Within the same period, our own 
continent, part of our own soil, has been crossed for the first time 
by the feet of white men, and the great streams which diverge 
from its centre have been followed out to the Western and 
Northern oceans. And farther south, the other half of the new 
world has been, for the first time, freely exposed to the examina- 
tion of European travellers, and subjected to the influence of 
European science. Nor is this progress of geographical discovery 
without an immediate personal interest, in relation to ourselves. 
South America has already furnished us with Indian rubber over- 
shoes and dry feet; and the interior of Africa and the centre of 
the Polar Circle will doubtless supply their respective contributions 
to our bodily comfort, no Jess than to our mental improvement. 

We can Levdly point to one of these unknown regions, where 
the English are not engaged in exploring and examining ; follow- 
ing nature to her most secret haunts; observing man in all his 
varieties, whether of skull and complexion, or of languages, man- 
ners, and conditions. While one party is tracing up the sources 
of the Ganges, and endeavouring to climb the yet unascended 
summits of the Himmalahs, another is scaling the sides and thread- 
ing the passes of the Andes, and yet another is following down 
the current of the mysterious Niger. We may pass the winter 
with them in the Arctic or the Antarctic seas, or stand by the 
devoted victims, who lay down their lives under the pestilential 
heats of Africa. 

We may observe, also, that most of these travellers are military 
men. ‘The ardor and fortitude, the energy and courage, which 
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would be wasted, and worse than wasted in war and battle, are 
devoted to better purposes,—to diffuse knowledge, to promote 
civilization ; 
“Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.” 

The triumphs of science and art, the discovery of unknown 
worlds, the labors of benevolence, which penetrates the hidden 
regions of degraded and enslaved man, to give him religion or 
freedom, these, no less than the productions of genius and the 
general diffusion of plenty and happiness, are the victories of 
peace. Suffering, desolation, slavery, death, these are the usual 
victories of war. , 

Captain Head’s “ Rough Notes” are full of novelty and 
interest ; his descriptions are sketched with much boldness and 
spirit; and, without any attempt at scientific or statistical details, 
he conveys a good deal of valuable information in a very amusing 
form. The country, which he visited, is a singular one, consisting 
of a broad plain one thousand miles in extent, and of mountains, 
shooting up into the very heavens, with all their accumulated 
load of ice, and streams, and forests. The inhabitants are no 
less remarkable. Born on a natural road, in the midst of droves 
of horses, the Gaucho lives on horseback, with his poncho and 
laso for his worldly estate, and dried beef and water for his food. 
Our author crossed this plain twice, having travelled, in the whole, 
six thousand miles, for the most of the way on horseback, and at 
full gallop. Setting out from Buenos Aires, he visited the gold 
mines of San Luis; the silver mines of Uspallata; passed the 
Andes to Santiago, the capital of Chile; from thence went about 
twelve hundred miles, in different directions, to inspect gold and 
silver mines in that country; and returned to Buenos Aires by 
the same route. He describes himself as travelling by day under 
a burning sun, living on beef and water; and sleeping by night, 
sometimes on huge masses of snow, sometimes in the rude huts 
of the peasants, with a horse’s skull for his pillow, and fleas, dogs, 
and human beasts for his companions ; and sometimes, throwing 
himself down, solitary and exhausted, in the boundless plain or 
on the rocky mountain. 

The object of his journey was the examination of mines, for 
an English company, of which he was the agent. ‘The same 
motives, which, three hundred years ago, filled Spanish America 
with cruelty and suffering; which animated the dark designs of 
Ovando, and Cortez, and Pizarro; which dethroned sovereigns, 
and overthrew empires, and annihilated nations, has again made 
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this country a field for avarice to toil in. But in how different 
a shape does she appear! The peaceful enterprises of commerce 
and trade, while they enrich their projectors, carry wealth, and 
comfort, and the arts into countries, whose inhabitants starve in 
the midst of the fertility of nature, and are poor while they roll 


in gold. 

We extract the following description of the Pampas, because 
it affords a good specimen of the author’s manner, and is, at the 
same time, an account of one of the most remarkable features 
of the country. 


“The great plain, or Pampas, on the east of the Cordillera, is 
about nine hundred miles in breadth, and the part which I have 
visited, though under the same latitude, is divided into regions of 
different climate and produce. On leaving Buenos Aires, the first 
of these regions is covered, for one hundred and eighty miles, with 
clover and thistles; the second region, which extends for four 
hundred and fifty miles, produces long grass; and the third region, 
which reaches the base of the Cordillera, is a grove of low trees 
and shrubs. The second and third of these regions have nearly 
the same appearance throughout the year, for the trees and shrubs 
are evergreens. and the immense plain of grass only changes its 
color from green to brown; but the first region varies with the 
four seasons of the year in a most extraordinary manner. In 
winter, the leaves of the thistles are large and luxuriant, and the 
whole surface of the country has the rough appearance of a turnip- 
field. The clover in this season is extremely rich and strong; 
and the sight of the wild cattle grazing in full liberty on such 
pasture is very beautiful. In spring, the clover has vanished, the 
leaves of the thistles have extended along the ground, and the 
country still looks like a rough crop of turnips. In less than a 
month the change is most extraordinary; the whole region be- 
comes a luxuriant wood of enormous thistles, which have suddenly 
shot up to a height of ten or eleven feet, and are all in full bloom. 
The road or path is hemmed in on both sides; the view is com- 
pletely obstructed ; not an animal is to be seen; and the stems of 
the thistles are so close to each other, and so strong, that, inde- 
pendent of the prickles with which they are armed, they form an 
impenetrable barrier. The sudden growth of these plants is quite 
astonishing ; and, though it would be an unusual misfortune in 
military history, yet it is really possible, that an invading army, 
unacquainted with this country, might be imprisoned by these 
thistles before they had time to escape from them. The summer 
is not over before the scene undergoes another rapid change ; the 
thistles suddenly lose their sap and verdure, their heads droop, 
the leaves shrink and fade, the stems become black and dead, and 
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they remain rattling with the breeze one against another, until the- 
violence of the pampero or hurricane levels them with the ground, 
where they rapidly decompose and disappear—the clover rushes 
up, and the scene is again verdant.’’ pp. 14—16. 


The inhabitants of this great plain are the Gauchos, or Spanish 
a and some tribes of natives, whom the author calls the 
ampas Indians. 


‘‘ Born in the rude hut, the infant Gaucho receives little atten- 
tion, but is left to swing from the roof in a bullock’s hide, the 
corners of which are drawn towards each other by four strips of 
hide. In the first year of his life he crawls about without clothes, 
and I have more than once seen a mother give a child of this age 
a sharp knife, a foot long, to play with. As soon as he walks, his 
infantine amusements are those which prepare him for the occu- 
pations of his future life; with a lasso, made of twine, he tries to 
catch little birds, or the dogs, as they walk in and out of the hut. 
By the time he is four years old he is on horseback, and immedi- 
ately becomes useful by assisting to drive the cattle into the corral. 
The manner in which these children ride is quite extraordinary ; 
if a horse tries to escape from the flock, which are driven towards 
the corral, I have frequently seen a child pursue him, overtake 
him,.and then bring him back, flogging him the whole way; in 
vain the creature tries to dodge and escape from him, for the child 
turns with him, and always keeps close to him; and it is a curious 
fact, which I have often observed, that a mounted horse is always 
able to overtake a loose one. 

“ His amusements and his occupations soon become more manly ; 
careless of the biscacheros (the holes of an animal called the bis- 
cacho) which undermine the plains, and which are very dangerous, 
he gallops after the ostrich, the gama, the lion, and the tiger; he 
catches them with his balls; and with his lasso, he daily assists 
in catching the wild cattle, and in dragging them to the hut 
either for slaughter or to be marked. He breaks in the young 
horses in the manner which I have described, and in these occu- 
pations is often away from his hut many days, changing his horse 
as soon as the animal is tired, and sleeping on the ground. As 
his constant food is beef and water, his constitution is so strong 
that he is able to endure great fatigue; and the distances he will 
ride, and the number of hours that he will remain on horseback, 
would hardly be credited. The unrestrained freedom of such a 
life he fully appreciates ; and, unacquainted with subjection of any 
sort, his mind is often filled with sentiments of liberty, which are 
as noble as they are harmless, although they of course partake of 
the wild habits of his life. Vain is the endeavour to explain to him 
the luxuries and blessings of a more civilized life; his ideas are, 
that the noblest effort of man is to raise himself off the ground and 
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ride instead of walk; that no rich garments or variety of food can 
atone for the want of a horse ; and that the print of the human foot 
on the ground is, in his mind, the symbol of uncivilization.” pp. 
27—29. 

“The Indians of whom I heard the most were those who inhabit 
the vast unknown plains of the Pampas, and who are all horsemen, 
or rather pass their lives on horseback. The life they lead is 
singularly interesting. In spite of the climate, which is burning 
hot in summer, and freezing in winter, these brave men, who have 
never yet been subdued, are entirely naked, and have not even a 
covering for their head. 

“They live together in tribes, each of which is governed by a 
Cacique, but they have no fixed place of residence. Where the 
pasture is good, there are they to be found, until it is consumed by 
their horses, and they then instantly move to a more verdant spot. 
They have neither bread, fruit, nor vegetables, but they subsist 
entirely on the flesh of their mares, which they never ride; and 
the only luxury in which they indulge, is that of washing their hair 
in mare’s blood. 

‘“The occupation of their lives is war, which they consider is 
their noble and most natural employment; and they declare that 
the proudest attitude of the human figure is, when, bending over 
his horse, man is riding at his enemy. The principal weapon 
which they use is a spear eighteen feet long; they manage it with 
great dexterity, and are able to give it a tremulous motion, which 
has often shaken the sword from the hand of their European 
adversaries. From being constantly on horseback, the Indians 
can scarcely walk. This may seem singular, but from their in- 
fancy they are unaccustomed to it. Living in a boundless plain, 
it may easily be conceived, that all their occupations and amuse- 
ments must necessarily be on horseback, and, from riding so many 
hours, the legs become weak, which naturally gives a disinclination 
to an exertion which every day becomes more fatiguing ; besides, 
the pace at which they can skim over the plains on horseback is 
so swift, in comparison to the rate they could crawl on foot, that 
the latter must seem a cheerless-exertion.”” pp. 103—105. 


The “ Passage of the Andes,” full of bustle and excitement 
as it is, we should much rather read of in our study, than under- 
take to perform. 


“ As I was looking up at the region of snow, and as my mule 
was scrambling along the steep side of the rock, the capataz over- 
took me, and asked me if I chose to come on, as he was going to 
look at the ‘Ladera de las Vaccas,’ to see if it was passable, 
before the mules came to it. He accordingly trotted on, and in 
half an hour arrived at the spot. It is the worst pass in the 
Cordillera. The mountain above appears almost perpendicular, 
and in one continued slope down to the rapid torrent which is 
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raging underneath. The surface is covered with loose earth and 
stones, which have been brought down by the water. The path 
goes across this slope, and is very bad for about seventy yards, 
being only a few inches broad ; but the point of danger is a spot 
where the water, which comes down from the top of the mountain, 
either washes the path away, or covers it over with loose stones. 
We rode over it, and it certainly was very narrow and bad. In 
some places the rock almost touches one’s shoulder, while the 
precipice is immediately under the opposite foot, and high above 
the head are a number of large loose stones, which appear as if the 
slightest touch would send them rolling into the torrent beneath, 
which is foaming and rushing with great violence. However, 
the danger to the rider is only imaginary, for the mules are so 
careful, and seem so well aware of their situation, that there is no 
chance of their making a false step. As soon as we had crossed: 
the pass, which is only seventy yards long, the capataz told me, 
that it was a very bad place for baggage-mules, that four hundred 
had been lost there, and that we should also very probably lose one ; 
he said, that he would get down to the water at a place about a 
hundred yards off, and wait there with his lasso to catch any mule 
that might fall into the torrent, and he requested me to lead on his 
mule. However, I was resolved to see the tumble, if there was to 
he one; so the capitaz took away my mule and his own, and, 
while I stood on a projecting rock at the end of the pass, he 
scrambled down on foot, till he at last got to the level of the water. 

“The drove of mules now came in sight, one following another; 
a few were carrying no burdens, but the rest were either mounted 
or heavily laden, and, as they wound along the crooked path, the 
difference of color in the animals, the different colors and shapes 
of the baggage they were carrying, with the picturesque dress of 
the peons, who were vociferating the wild song by which-they 
drive on the mules, and the sight of the dangerous path they had 
to cross,—formed altogether a very interesting scene. 

“As soon as the leading mule came to the commencement of 
the pass, he stopped, evidently unwilling to proceed, and of course 
all the rest stopped also. 

‘‘ He was the finest mule we had, and on that account had twice 
as much to carry as any of the others; his load had never been 
relieved, and it consisted of four portmanteaus, two of which be- 
longed to me, and which contained not only a very heavy bag of 
dollars, but also papers, which were of such consequence that I 
could hardly have continued my journey without them. The peons 
now redoubled their cries, and leaning over the sides of their 
mules, and picking up stones, they threw them at the leading 
mule, who now commenced his journey over the path. With his 
nose to the ground, literally smelling his way, he walked gently on, 
often changing the position of his feet, if he found the ground 
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would not bear, until he came to the bad part of the pass, where 
he again stopped, and I then certainly began to look with great 
anxiety at my portmanteaus; but the peons again threw stones at 
him, and he continued his path, and reached me in safety ; several 
others followed. At last a young mule, carrying a portmanteau, 
with two large sacks of provisions, and many other things, in 
passing the bad point, struck his load against the rock, which 
knocked his two hind legs over the precipice, and the loose stones 
immediately began to roll away from under them: however, his 
forelegs were still upon the narrow path; he had no room to put 
his head there, but he placed his nose on the path on his left, and 
appeared to hold on by his mouth: his perilous fate was soon 
decided by a loose mule who came, and, in walking along after him, 
knocked his comrade’s nose off the path, destroyed his balance, 
and head over heels the poor creature instantly commenced a fall 
which was really quite terrific. With all his baggage firmly lashed 
to him, he rolled down the steep slope, until he came to the part 
which was perpendicular, and then he seemed to bound off, and, 
turning round in the air, fell into the deep torrent on his back, 
and upon his baggage, and instantly disappeared. I thought, of 
course, that he was killed; but up he rose, looking wild and scared, 
and immediately endeavoured to stem the torrent which was foaming 
about him. It was a noble effort; and, for a moment, he seemed 
to succeed, but the eddy suddenly caught the great load which was 
upon his back, and turned him completely over ; down went his 
head with all the baggage, and, as he was carried down the stream, 
all I saw were his hind quarters, and his long, thin, wet tail, lashing 
the water. As suddenly, however, up his head came again; but 
he was now weak, and went down the stream, turned round and 
round by the eddy, until, passing the corner of the rock, I lost sight 
of him. I saw, however, the peons, with their lassos in their hands, 
run down the side of the torrent for some little distance ; but they 
soon stopped, and, after looking towards the poor mule for some 
seconds, their earnest attitude gradually relaxed, and when they 
walked towards me, I concluded that all was over. I walked up 
to the peons, and was just going to speak to them, when I saw at 
a distance a solitary mule walking towards us! 

“ We instantly perceived that he was the Phaeton whose fall we 
had just witnessed, and in a few moments he came up to us to join 
his comrades. He was, of course, dripping wet; his eye looked 
dull, and his whole countenance was dejected : however, none of 
his bones were broken, he was very little cut, and the bulletin of 
his health was altogether incredible. 

“With that surprising anxiety which the mules all have to join 
the troop, or rather the leading mule which carries the bell, he 
continued his course, and actually walked over the pass without 
compulsion, although certainly with great caution.” pp. 136—140. 
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There is a striking similarity between the Pampas and the 
great level plain, which, stretching westward from the Mississippi, 
terminates at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, the northern 
branch of the same range which bounds the plain of the Pampas 
on the west. ‘They resemble each other in their extent; in their 
natural features; in their herds of cattle, and droves of wild 
horses; in their mounted Indians, whose speed and skill in 
horsemanship render them almost omnipresent and _ invisible. 
The Gauchos, too, of the one remind us forcibly of the half- 
savage, half-civilized hunter of the other; and the following 
description of the biscachos will remind every one of the prairie- 
tlog, and his inseparable friend the burrowing owl of our western 
regions. 

“The biscacho is found all over the plains of the Pampas. 
Like rabbits, they live in holes which are in groups in every 
direction, and which make galloping over these plains very dan- 
gerous. The manner, however, in which the horses recover 
themselves, when the ground over these subterranean galleries 
gives way, is quite extraordinary. In galloping after the ostriches, 
my horse has constantly broken in, sometimes with a hind leg, and 
sometimes with a fore one; he has even come down on his nose, 
and yet recovered : however, the Gauchos occasionally meet with 
very serious accidents. I have often wondered how the wild horses 
could gallop about as they do in the dark, but I really believe they 
avoid the holes by smelling them, for in riding across the country, 
when it has been so dark that I positively could not see my horse’s 
ears, I have constantly felt him, in his gallop, start a foot or two to 
the right or left, as if he had trod upon a serpent, which, I con- 
ceive, was to avoid one of these holes. Yet the horses do very 
often fall, and certainly, in the few months I was in the Pampas, 
I got more falls than I ever before had, though in the habit of 
riding all my life. ‘The Gauchos are occasionally killed by these 
biscacheros, and often break a limb.” 

“ These animals are never to be seen in the day, but as soon as 
the lower limb of the sun reaches the horizon, they are seen issuing 
from their holes in all directions, which are scattered in groups 
like little villages all over the Pampas. The biscachos, when full 
grown, are nearly as large as badgers; but their head resembles a 
rabbit, excepting that they have very large bushy whiskers. 

“In the evening they sit outside their holes, and they all appear 
to be moralizing. ‘They are the most serious-looking animals I 
ever saw, and even the young ones are grey-headed, have mus- 
tachios, and look thoughtful and grave. 

“In the day-time their holes are always guarded by two little 
owls, who are never an instant away from their posts. As one 
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gallops by these owls, they always stand looking at the stranger, 
and then at each other, moving their old-fashioned heads in a 
manner which is quite ridiculous, until one rushes by them, when 
fear gets the better of their dignified looks, and they both run into 
the biscacho’s hole.” pp. 77—80. 


We have only room for the following amusing anecdote, which 
is a good illustration of the ignorance, and consequent failure of 
many an unsuspecting company among our too credulous brothers 
on the other side of the water. 


“ We had all sorts of English speculations in South America, 
some of which were really amusing. Besides many brother compa- 
nies which I met with at Buenos Aires, I found a sister association 
of milkmaids. It had suddenly occurred to some of the younger 
sons of John Bull, that, as there were a number of beautiful cows 
in the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, a quantity of good 
pasture, and as the people of Buenos Aires had no butter to their 
bread, a Churning Company would answer admirably ; and before 
the idea was many months old, a cargo of Scotch milkmaids were 
lying becalmed under the line, on their passage to make butter at 
Buenos Aires. As they were panting and sighing (being, from 
heavy rains, unable to come on deck), Neptune, as usual, boarded 
the ship, and the sailors who were present, say, that his first obser- 
vation was, that he had never found so many passengers and so 
few beards to shave; however, when it was explained to him, that 
they were not Britannia’s sons, but Jenny Bulls, who have no beards, 
the old god smiled and departed. The people at Buenos Aires 
were thunderstruck at the unexpected arrival of so many British 
milkmaids.’ ‘But the difficulties which they experienced were 
very great; instead of leaning their heads against patient domestic 
animals, they were introduced to a set of lawless wild creatures, who 
looked so fierce that no young woman, who ever sat upon a three- 
legged stool, could dare to approach, much less to milk them! but 
the Gauchos attacked the cows, tied their legs with strips of hide, 
and, as soon as they became quiet, the shops of Buenos Aires were 
literally full of butter. But now for the sad moral of the story ;— 
after the difficulties had been all conquered, it was discovered, first, 
that the butter would not keep! and, secondly, that somehow or 
other the Gauchos and natives of Buenos Aires....... liked oil 
better!” pp. 260, 261. 


We recommend the book itself to the perusal of our readers. 
The frankness, spirit, originality, and humor of Captain Head, 
make him an agreeable, as well as an instructive companion. 
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Observations on Italy. By the late Joun Bett, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, &c. Boston, 
Wells & Lilly; and Carey & Lea, Philadelphia. 1826. 
12mo. pp. 331. 


Amonc the characteristics of the present times, the ardor for 
visiting foreign countries, particularly among the English, is not, 
pen the least remarkable. The wars arising from the French 

evolution, which involved so large a part of the civilized world, 
and distracted a great portion of Europe for more than a quarter 
of a century, presented a formidable barrier to the rambling pro- 
pensities of the people of England. But the obstacles which 
opposed their intercourse with the continent, led their tourists to 
explore with greater industry and diligence than at former periods, 
theit own interesting island; and their topographical researches 
have thrown considerable light on the antiquities, and the local 
usages and peculiarities of their country, illustrating the history of 
its past events, and enlarging our knowledge of its present condi- 
tion. The general peace and tranquillity, however, which, for a 
number of years, has happily existed in the European world, 
have removed the impediments to foreign travel ; ee the spirit of 
adventure has burst forth with a fervor and impetuosity, propor- 
tioned to the long restraint.in which it has been held. Journeying 
abroad for pleasure or improvement was formerly confined, in a 
great measure, to persons of a certain rank and education; and the 

rand tour, as it was termed, including, of course, France and 
Italy, was considered as giving the last polish to the noble and 
wealthy graduates of Cambridge and Oxford. Few, compara- 
tively, of inferior condition, sought the “ vine-covered hills of 
France,” and fewer, still, extended their pilgrimage to the classic 
plains of Italy ; unless to study its exquisite models of sculpture, 
painting, and architecture, with the view of attaining professional 
eminence in those useful and ornamental arts. 

But the scene is now changed. Multitudes of almost every 
rank and condition of life, excepting perhaps the lowest, and 
of either sex, hurry to Dover or Brighton, m order to cross the 
narrow sea, which separates them from their Gallic neighbours. 
Students, merchants, artists, shopkeepers, half-pay officers, 
clergymen, invalids, dandies, lords and ladies, the money-getting 
citizen of London, and the fashionable inhabitant of the west 
end, he who is eager to be doing something, and he who has 
nothing to do, crowd alike to the points of embarkation, with 
anxious and busy faces, and “all agog,” like the honest but 
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aspiring family of John Gilpin, “ to dash through thick and thin.” 
Their motives for travelling are as various as their characters 
and tastes, and many would doubtless find it difficult to give a 
very definite answer to the inquiry, What carries them abroad ? 
A certain proportion are doubtless actuated by the laudable 
desire of improving their minds and manners, by enlarging 
their sphere of observation and reflection, and of enriching 
their native land, by the fruits of their experience in distant 
regions. Others are allured by the prospect of improving their 
skill in those arts and sciences which minister to the luxury, 
the vanity, or the convenience of their countrymen. Some are 
solicitous to restore, in more genial climes, the health which may 
have been impaired in their own damp and foggy atmosphere ; 
while others are driven from their native shores by the fiend ennui. 


They fondly hope to recover, by the variety and dissipation of 


foreign travel, that elasticity of spirits of which they have been 
deprived at home. Not a few are influenced by considerations 
of economy, the enormous taxation of the British government 
rendering it less expensive to live in a certain style of luxury and 
respectability in various parts of the continent, than in England, 
particularly if good wines and stimulating cordials form an indis- 

ensable part of their domestic comforts; numbers, probably, are 
impelled by the expectation of being enabled to associate more 
familiarly with their titled countrymen in foreign parts, than the 
aristocratic spirit of the British gentry would admit at home. It 
is not uncharitable, however, to believe, that the greater part are 
swayed by the tyranny of fashion, or governed by a vague and 
restless spirit of curiosity and adventure, of which they could 
give no very distinct and rational account, and who may well be 
denominated 

“ The fools, who always multiply a throng.” 


But to derive any real enjoyment or solid advantage from 
travelling abroad, many important qualifications are necessary, in 
which, it is to be feared, a considerable portion of those, who are 
smitten with the passion of crossing the channel, or climbing the 
Alps, are lamentably deficient. Rural retirement, like travelling, 
is a very good thing for those who are adapted to it. But if a 
man quits the active business and engagements of life to settle 
in the country, with the expectation of self-enjoyment, without 
a cultivated mind and a taste for reading oad meditation, he 
will soon find himself miserably mistaken. It is the same with 
those who visit foreign nations. ‘They can hardly expect much 
pleasure or improvement from their peregrinations, if they have 
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no sensibility to the charms of nature, nor any relish for the 
noblest productions of art; if they have no turn for observation 
and comparison; if they have never inquired of the records of 
history, and are ignorant of the languages which are spoken by 
the people among whom they sojourn; if their minds have never 
been enlarged by the discoveries of science, or refined by the 
graces of literature. Persons of this description are too often 
met with on the road to the principal cities of Europe, or making 
their temporary residence in Paris, Rome, or Naples. But what 
advantage, adequate to the fatigue, expense, and inconvenience of 
reaching these celebrated capitals, can they promise themselves ? 
They must generally be satisfied with being dragged through the 
regular round of sight-seeing by one of those tormenting com- 
panions, the illiterate ciceroni, who are ever ready to proffer their 
services to the bewildered stranger. They visit the magnificent 
halls, which are filled with the rarest treasures of art and antiquity, 
without having taste to admire, or knowledge to appreciate them. 
They have, therefore, no other solace than that of mingling with 
those of their own countrymen, who may be as idle, as ignorant, 
and as dissipated as themselves; and, shunning the society of 
intelligent natives, with whom they are unable to converse, waste 
their time in low and coarse gratifications. On their return, they 
are little wiser, but probably much more coxcomical in their man- 
ners, and corrupted in théir morals, than before their departure. 
They ‘may, indeed, assume airs of consequence and superiority 
among their simple and untravelled neighbours, but, in the eyes 
of the more discerning, will only discover 
“How much a dunce, that has been taught to roam, 
Excels a dunce, who has been kept at home.” 

We remember, a few years since, observing a fellow traveller in 
the packet from England diligently exploring a French grammar, 
which he had probably never seen before, attempting to decline 
nouns, and conjugate verbs, amidst the bustle of the sailors in a 
rather tempestuous passage, and the pleasant varieties of sea- 
sickness with which he was surrounded. His laudable, though 
somewhat late diligence in the prosecution of his studies, might 
have been very edifying, but it reminded us of those, who are 
said, by Lord Bacon we think, to be “going to school rather 
than to travel.” Another, on our arrival at Calais on a Saturday, 
having no other provision for his journey than a bundle, containing 
a few shirts, we ventured to ask him, if he designed to proceed 
far into the country. He replied, that it was his intention to 
return to England on Monday morning. He could, doubtless, 
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inform his admiring compatriots, without violating the literal truth, 
that he had been in France. 

As might naturally be expected in an age, in which the vanity 
of becoming an author is perhaps more prevalent than at any 
former period, many of the numerous tribe, who are continually 
wafted to foreign shores, are ambitious of enlightening the public 
with the result of their observations. The merit of their literary 
productions is, of course, very various, according to their re- 
spective qualifications ; but we fear, that no inconsiderable part 
of them add but little to the mass of correct information, or 
solid instruction. The increased, and still increasing, intercourse 
between the different states of the civilized world, has awakened 
and stimulated a curiosity respecting almost every thing relating 
to them, which inclines the public to accord a favorable reception 
to nearly every book of travels which is tolerably well written. 
Some are given to the world in the form of familiar letters ; others 
assume the arrangement of a diary; and a few are divided into 
chapters, and profess to furnish an elaborate account of the laws, 
religion, commerce, revenues, manners, customs, and amusements 
of the countries visited by the author, and include perhaps a 
particular description of their soil, climate, productions, rivers, 
and mountains. In many of them there is much which might 
be written by the fireside of the author, on returning from his 
tour, as well as on the spot. Some are composed in a manner 
lively or amusing enough, but afford little valuable information. 
Others, which acquaint us with various particulars that it is useful 
to know, are written in a style so dull and heavy, that they are 
read with little pleasure. 

If travellers would be contented with relating what they actually 
saw and heard, and with giving us their own reflections and 
impressions, we should peruse their writings with more advantage 
and satisfaction. But too many are fond of filling their pages with 
crude and hasty opinions, formed on very limited and imperfect 
views ; of deciding dogmatically on the character of whole classes 
of society by the conduct of a few individuals, whom they may 
have accidentally seen or heard of ; and of praising or condemning 
the natives of a loiep country, accordingly as they may be pleased 
with the circumstances of their journey, or out of humor on account 
of any little difficulties or disappointments, which they may happen 
to encounter. It is not easy for a traveller to become domesti- 
cated in private circles in foreign countries, even if his residence 
should be longer than is generally the case, and he should possess 
more than ordinary advantages for familiar intercourse. But it 
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is too common for many, on the ground of a few letters of intro- 
duction, and a little transient acquaintance with individuals, to 
whose notice and civilities they have been recommended, to draw 
very general and unwarrantable conclusions as to the state of 
society, and of domestic life. ‘They are, therefore, quite as likely 
to mislead us, in many cases, as to afford information on which 
we can depend. 

There is scarcely any part of the transatlantic world, which, on 
several accounts, is better adapted to excite a lively and intense 
interest in the minds of intelligent persons, than Italy, and more 
especially its once proud, and still. splendid metropolis, whose 
name is associated with the most remarkable events in the annals 
of mankind. ‘This celebrated city has experienced a variety of 
fortunes, and a series of changes, which have never been paralleled 
in the history of the human race. The most minute circumstances 
which are connected with its past and present condition, or its 
future prospects, are not, therefore, without a degree of interest 
and attraction. Its claims on our attention, in every period of its 
progress, are great and numerous. At the mention of its very 
name, all who have any acquaintance with the “ ample page of 
knowledge, rich with the spoils of time,” recall to their imagina- 
tion its brilliant triumphs in arts and arms; its heroes, patriots, 
and orators ; its stupendous and interesting ruins ; and the master- 
pieces of painting, sculpture, and architecture, which it embosoms 
within its walls, and which have been the admiration of so many 
successive generations. Rome, too, as the seat of that spiritual 

wer, which was scarcely less extensive and despotic, than the 
imperial sway of the Cesars, and which has exerted so great an 
influence on the political and religious affairs of christendom, must 
ever be regarded with peculiar interest by the philosophical inquirer. 

Writers of travels in Italy have been unusually numerous since 
the commencement of the present century. “'The Classical Tour” 
of Eustace has been much read, and is certainly written in an 
elegant and engaging style, although particular passages of the 
work may be thought too labored and ambitious. ‘The author was 
a gentleman and a scholar, and has written much which may be 

rofitably perused. Still, however, his information cannot always 
be relied on, and from our own examination, we should suspect 
that some of his descriptions were not derived from personal 
observation. His classical enthusiasm, and his predilections as 
a clergyman of the Romish church, prepared him perhaps to 
regard almost every thing which he met with in his transalpine 
excursions with too favorable an eye. While he has painted his 
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canvass with a glowing pencil, and exhibited his pictures in the 
most flattering light, he has sometimes forgotten the shades, 
which seem to be required of those, who would furnish a faithful 
representation. 

The “Italy” of Lady Morgan is written in a style so loose 
and affected, and is so replete with egotism and pretension, as 
frequently to excite disgust. Her vanity and presumption are 
often conspicuous, and she sometimes betrays an ignorance on 
subjects which employ her pen, that can hardly be excused. 
This lady is also too fond of indulging a wantonness of remark, 
sometimes bordering on profaneness, with respect to the religious 
observances of the church of Rome, or the superstitious practices 
of individuals of that communion. ‘To expose, without levity, 
what appears to be erroneous or absurd in the theological opinions 
or usages of others, may be sometimes useful and proper. But 
sportive reflections on such topics are too apt to assume a tone, 
which tends to diminish our reverence for religion itself. The 
practical errors of the Roman Catholics appear with more gross- 
ness in countries where their religion exclusively prevails, or 
greatly predominates, than in those in which it is merely tolerated. 
The softened and mitigated form in which its doctrines and worship 
are presented in protestant countries, and the superior learning 
piety, and morals of its clergy, when surrounded by those who 
hold a purer system of faith, and whose ecclesiastical rites are more 
simple and unostentatious, are not among the least of the advan- 
tages which have resulted from the reformation. In Italy, as might 
naturally be expected in a country where only one religious creed 
is allowed to be openly professed, the attention of the traveller is 
often arrested by the puerile observances and misplaced homage 
of the ignorant and deluded multitude. But if we could indulge 
contempt for the sincere, though erroneous belief of any class of 
christians, it should surely be mingled with pity, in every candid 
and reflecting mind. There is a singular union of grandeur and 
dignity in the catholic ritual with much that appears childish and 
unmeaning. -The most impressive solemnities are often mixed 
with ceremonies which are nearly allied to buffoonery. But, in 
in our excursions in Italy a- few years since, we were sometimes 
struck, and even edified, by the appearances, although they might 
sometimes be only appearances, of piety and devotion, which 
were exhibited by different classes of persons, and the august and 
imposing ceremonies which we often witnessed, however we might 
be occasionally shocked by the blind credulity or deplorable super- 
stition of the less enlightened portion of the community. We 
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frequently noticed, in particular, a practice which prevails in many 
of the villages of Italy, of assembling, at the setting of the sun, on 
the summons of the church bells, around an image of the Virgin, 
and chanting an evening hymn. ‘The devotional air of the 
peasants, with their wives and children, under theiy mild and 
beautiful sky, at so interesting a moment, and amidst scenes so 
picturesque and delightful, was peculiarly affecting ; and, however 
we might regret the errors of their faith, we could scarcely refuse 
to sympathize with their feelings. 

Among other more recent publications on Italy, the posthumous 
work of Mr. Bell has a claim to particular notice. The writer was 
a Scotch surgeon of distinguished eminence, and visited Italy with 
the hope of recovering in some measure his declining health. 
He died, however, in Rome, and some years after his decease, 
the sketches of his travels were arranged for publication by his 
daughter. He appears to have been an amiable, modest, and 
intelligent man. The illness under which he labored, and the 
circumstances attending the preparation of his manuscripts for the 

ress, are calculated to avert the severity of criticism. His style 
is simple and unassuming, and his book is chiefly occupied by 
notes of his journey from Lyons to Rome ; and with criticisms 
on public buildings, and the valuable productions of ancient and 
modern art in the museums of the principal cities through which 
he passed. His knowledge, as an anatomist of great celebrity, 
afforded him a peculiar advantage for estimating correctly some of 
the admirable statues of which he has favored us with a descrip- 
tion. His remarks on these, and the most interesting paintings 
which met his view in churches and other public places, are bold 
and independent, and for the most part, so far as we are capable 
of forming an opinion, highly judicious. His description of the 
statue of the fighting gladiator in the gallery of Florence, may 
serve as a specimen of his manner. 

“ A fighting gladiator is not the most noble or feeling exhibition 
by which to express dignity, passion, or suffering ; but this statue 
is the boldest effort, ever made by any sculptor, to represent the 
beautiful forms, and high energies of the human body. 

“The limbs are thrown out with an animation which exhibits all 
their elasticity and youthful strength. The protruded shield repels 
the foe, and covers all the extended line of the body, which appears 
ready to spring with a force and action of intense velocity and 
irresistible power. The head and youthful countenance is turned 
round to face danger, with a lively and daring animation, which 
expresses a sort of severe delight in the immediate prospect of it, 
and foretells the deadly thrust that is aimed, while the right hand 
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and arm are drawn back, strong, and every fibre is ready for the 
forward and active spring. ll the parts, and all the action, even 
to the extremities, are peculiar, and could not be transferred to any 
other figure. The effect is confined to no one part, but animates 
the whole. The fine youthful head, the vigorous limbs, the animated 
form, strong for action, the lively courage and spirit, expressed in 
every point, the hope and suspense excited from action begun, the 
result being yet undetermined, give me, in viewing this statue, 
sensations of admiration and delight beyond what I have ever 
received from any other work of art.” pp. 243, 244. 


His account of the profession of a nun at Rome, will doubtless 
be perused with interest, especially by our fair readers. 


«The convent in which we were now to behold this ceremony 
belongs to an austere order, styled ‘Lume Sacra,’ having severe 
regulations, enforcing silence and contemplation. 

“One of their symbols resembles the ancient customs of the 
Vestal Virgins; like them, they are enjoined to watch continually 
over the sacred lamp, burning for ever. The costume of this 
community differs essentially from that usually worn, and is singu- 
larly beautiful and picturesque ; but, while it pleases the eye, it 
covers an ascetic severity, their waist being grasped, under the 
garment, by an iron girdle, which is never loosened. 

“Tt appeared that the fortunes of the fair being who was this 
day to take the veil, had been marked by events so full of sorrow, 
that her story, which was told in whispers by those assembled, was 
not listened to without the deepest emotion. Circumstances of the 
most affecting nature had driven her to seek shelter in a sanctuary, 
where the afflicted may weep in silence, and where, if sorrow is 
not assuaged, its tears are hidden. 

“All awaited the moment of her entrance with anxious impatience, 
and on her appearance every eye was directed towards her with an 
expression of the deepest interest. Splendidly adorned, as is cus- 
tomary on these occasions, and attended by a female friend of high 
rank, she slowly advanced to the seat assigned her near the altar. 
Her fine form rose above the middle stature, a gentle bend marked 
her contour, but it seemed as the yielding of a fading flower; her 
deep blue eyes, which were occasionally in pious awe raised to 
Heaven, and her long dark eye-lashes, gave life to a beautiful 
countenance, on which resignation seemed portrayed. The places 
allotted to us as being strangers, whom the Italians never fail to 
distinguish by the most courteous manners, were such as not only 
to enable us to view the whole ceremony, but to contemplate the 
features and expression of this interesting being. 

‘‘She was the only child of doating parents; but while their 
afflicted spirit found vent in the tears which coursed over cheeks 
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chilled by sorrow, they yet beheld their treasure about to be for 
ever separated from them, with that resignation which piety in- 
spires, while yielding to a sacrifice made to Heaven. The cere- 
mony now began, the priest pronounced a discourse, and the other 
observances proceeded in the usual track. 

“At length the solemn moment approached which was to bind 
her vows to Heaven. She arose and stood a few moments before 
the altar; when suddenly, yet with noiseless action, she sank 
extended on the marble floor, and instantly the long black pall was 
thrown over her. Every heart seemed to shudder, and a momentary 
pause ensued ; when the deep silence was broken, by the low tones 
of the organ, accompanied by soft and beautiful female voices, 
singing the service of the dead (the requiem). The sound gently 
swelled in the air, and as the harmonious volume became more 
powerful, the deep church bell at intervals sounded with a loud 
clamor, exciting a mixed feeling of agitation and grandeur. 

“Tears were the silent expression of the emotion which thrilled 
through every heart. This solemn music continued long, and still 
fell mournfully on the ear; and yet seraphic as in softened tones, 
and as it were receding in the distance, it gently sank into silence. 
The young novice was then raised, and, advancing towards the 
priest, she bent down, kneeling at his feet, while he cut a lock of 
her hair, as a type of the ceremony that was to deprive her of this, 
to her no longer valued, ornament. Her attendant then despoiled 
her of the rich jewels with which she was adorned; her splendid 
upper vesture was thrown off,and replaced by a monastic garment; 
her long tresses bound up, her temples covered with fair linen ; 
the white crown, emblem of innocence, fixed on her head, and the 
crucifix placed in her hands. 

“Then kneeling low once more before the altar, she uttered her 
last vow to Heaven; at which moment the organ and choristers burst 
forth in loud shouts of triumph, and in the same instant the cannon 
from St. Angelo gave notice that her solemn vows were registered. 

“The ceremony finished, she arose and attended in procession, 
proceeded towards a wide iron gate, dividing the church from the 
monastery, which, opening wide, displayed a small chapel -beauti- 
fully illuminated ; a thousand lights shed a brilliant lustre, whose 
lengthened gleams seemed sinking into darkness, as they shot 
through the long perspective of the distant aisle. In the fore 
ground, in a blazing focus of light, stood an altar, from which, in a 
divided line, the nuns of the community were seen, each holding a 
large burning wax taper. They seemed to be disposed in order of 
seniority, and the two youngest were still adorned with the white 
crown, as being in the first week of their noviciate. 

“ Both seemed in early youth, and their cheeks, yet unpaled by 
monastic vigils, bloomed with a brightened tint, while their eyes 
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sparkled, ahd a smile seemed struggling with the solemnity of the 
moment, in expression of their innocent delight in beholding the 
approach of her who had that day offered up her vows, and become 
one of the community. 

“The others stood in succession, with looks more subdued, 
pale, mild, collected, the head gently bending toward the earth in 
contemplation. The procession stopped at the threshold of the 
church, when the young nun was received and embraced by the 
Lady Abbess, who, leading her onwards, was followed in procession 
by the nuns, each bearing her lighted torch. 

* It might be the brilliant light shed on the surrounding objects, 
or the momentary charm lent by enthusiasm, that dangerous spirit 
of the mind deceiving the eye and the heart, which gave to these 
fair beings a fascination more than real; but such were my feel- 
ings, so fixed my attention, that, when their forms faded from my 
view, when the gate was closed, and I[ turned again towards the 
busy throng and crowded street, 1 felt a heaviness of heart, even 
to pain, weigh upon me.” pp. 231—235. 

Our limits will admit only of one more extract, which presents 


a faithful picture of a scene well adapted to impress the mind of 


the thoughtful and feeling traveller, when wandering in catholic 
countries. 


*‘ Nothing is more touching than the solemn and silent grandeur 
of a Roman Catholic Church; thither the poor and the distressed, 
the weary and the hungry, continually resort; and many a lonely 
helpless being is dimly distinguished in a sequestered corner in fer- 
vent prayer. Here every variety of human character may be seen ; 
thoughtless, careless youth; the pallid, haggard, unhappy peasant 
encumbered with disease ; the forlorn widow, bending in sorrow 
over her little ones; and the aged man, with his bald and shining 
head, sprinkled with a few remaining hairs, clasping his hands, 
and praying for release from life’s uninteresting and weary scene. 

“The habit of penitence, the use of confession, the solitary 
indulgence of an humble and contrite spirit, carry many a mourn- 
ing soul to the foot of the altar, kissing the relic to which it is 
consecrated. 

“Must not scenes like these make painters? Can these fine 
figures, touched by the fading gleams darting from the richly- 
painted window, fail of impressing a mind the least sensible to the 
beauties of the art? 

“If vastness and solitude can prepare the mind—if columns 
and monuments, arches and broken angles, lights descending from 
above, long perspective, gloomy recesses, figures rising in a dark 
ground, can inspire a painter, and affect him with melancholy 
tender images, the painters of Italy should certainly excel.” pp. 
229, Br 
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Mr. Bell is remarkably free from the fault which we have 
already noticed, and whieh indeed is too common, that of indulg- 
ing an ill-judged, commonplace ridicule on subjects connected 
with religious belief, and of raising a laugh at those weaknesses 
of human nature which, after all, may have their origin in pious 
feelings not properly disciplined and directed. He makes no 
pretension to those extravagant raptures, which are often affected 
to gain the reputation of being a connoisseur, and are sometimes 
feigned by those, who can scarcely distinguish a common daub 
from the happiest efforts of Raphael or Correggio. His reflee- 
tions are indicative of sound sense, and: his remarks are candid 
and discriminating. 

On the whole, if the ‘‘ Observations” of our author are dis- 
tinguished by no uncommon excellence of style, and his narrative 
should sometimes appear to be deficient in liveliness and interest, 
it should be recollected, that he was an invalid, and frequently, 
no doubt, under the influence of melancholy feelings and de- 
sponding apprehensions; that his papers were left in am imperfect 
state, and that he was deprived of the opportunity of revising 
them for the press. What he has effected, however, under all 
the disadvantages of his situation, leads us to regret that time 
and opportunity were not afforded him to perform more. ‘The 
work, such as it is, which his relative has given to the world, is 
not without value, and adds something to the stock of informagh 
on many topics which are highly interesting to the travell 
antiquary, the amateur of the fine arts, and the man of letters 
and refinement. 


Northwood ; a Tale of New England. Boston. Bowles & 
Dearborn. 1826. 2 vols. 42mo. 


WE consider it pretty well settled, that the matériel of a native 
literature is sufficiently abundant in this country. We shall not, 
therefore, enter into the discussion of its scenery, and the marked 
diversity in the characters of its inhabitants, the puritan strictness 
of one quarter and the lax morality of another, the bustling habits 
of the seaboard and the solitary life of the Western hunter. We 
shall not enlarge upon the influences of climate ; upon the effects 
of slaveholding ; upon the constant influx of foreigners from 
every country in Europe, and the deep hold which their national 
peculiarities have gained in many parts of our land; upon the 
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effects of our form of government on the people at large, and the 
relations of the several classes; upon the refinement of the old 
settlements, which have for many years enjoyed security and a free 
access to the comforts and luxuries of Europe, and the rudeness 
of the new, which have just sprung up in the wilderness, and are 
daily startled by the wolf and the panther. It is not necessary to 
accumulate arguments, to prove that America can furnish matter 
for novels and poems. Formerly, indeed, these were rare aves, 
and had as little to boast on the score of quality as of number. 
But now they appear in flocks, and the merits of several have 
gained them reputation on the other side of the Atlantic. 
“ Northwood ” adds another proof to the many already existing, 
that neither talents nor materials are wanting in our country. 
This novel is ascribed to a lady, with whom, as a poet, under 
the signature of “Cornelia,” the public are somewhat acquainted. 
The scene is laid in the interior of New Hampshire. The story 
is very simple, as the object of the writer is merely to give a sketch 
of the principal features of common life in the villages of New 
England. Squire Romelee is a respectable farmer, with a house- 
ful of children. The eldest of them, Sidney Romelee, at the age 
of twelve, is adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Brainard. Mr. Brainard 
is a rich planter, residing in South Carolina. His wife is Sidney’s 
aunt. Her character, and the circumstances attending her mar- 
jage; are well described. We hear nothing more of Sidney till 
s reached the age of twenty-four, when he returns to 
Northwood, accompanied by Mr. Frankford, an English gentle- 
man, introduced with a view of affording the Squire, who is fond of 
arguing, an opportunity of maintaining the excellénce of American 
institutions. After Sidney has remained here a short time, and 
fallen in love, he is informed of the death of his uncle, and the 
loss of the large fortune he had expected to inherit from him ; 
whereupon he undertakes to teach a school in Northwood. In 
this employment he remains a few months, when his father is 
killed by a fall from his wagon. Sidney then takes charge of his 
farm, and shortly afterwards becomes the accepted lover of Susan 
Redington. He is soon called away from her, however, by letters 
from Carolina, which inform him, that a large part of his uncle’s 
property has been recovered, and that his presence is needed to 
redeem Mr. Brainard’s plantation, which had been mortgaged. 
During his absence, letters are reteived, signed with his name, 
addressed to his mother and Miss Redington, and informing them, 
that circumstances render it impossible for him to perform his 
engagement, and that he shall not return to Northwood. His 
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mistress, soon after the receipt of this intelligence, is taken ill of 
a fever. In a short time, it is ascertained by Merrill, a man 
whom Sidney had formerly obliged, that these letters had been 
forged by Skinner, a trader in the village, who, for several reasons, 
was a bitter enemy to Sidney. Upon this, he sets off for Carolina, 
finds Sidney,—who had received a letter of a similar’ character, 
signed with the name of his mistress,—upon the point of embark- 
ing for Europe, acquaints him with the true state of the case, 
and returns with him to New Hampshire. Skinner is exposed, 
Miss Redington recovers, and the lovers are married. 

This story contains many natural sketches of New England 
manners; and, while confined to the common characters and 
occurrences of a village, we follow the course of the narrative 
with much interest. Out of this circle, we do not think the 
author is so happy. At the commencement of the story, Mr. 
Frankford, an English gentleman of fortune, is introduced, with 
no view, that we can perceive, but that to which we have already 
alluded, of affording an opportunity for the praise of our institu- 
tions. These praises are mostly put into the mouth of the 
Squire, who carries on the argument with Frankford, and he 
certainly seems to us to speak with more rotundity of phrase than 
is natural to a New England farmer. There is a tale of true 
love, moreover, introduced, in which Sidney was an actor during 
his residence in South Carolina. Stuart, a young man from the 
North, who is tutor in the family of Mr. Atkinson, a rich planter, 
falls in love with his daughter, Zemira, a girl of fifteen, and asks 
her in marriage of her father, who flies into a passion, and orders 
him to quit his house. The lovers are soon afterwards privately 
married, without the consent or knowledge of the father. Sidney, 
shortly after, being ignorant of their union, becomes attached to 
Zemira, offers her his hand, and is informed of her secret. After 
the first burst of passion at his disappointment has subsided, he 
undertakes to inform Mr. Atkinson of the marriage, and obtain 
his forgiveness, or procure for Stuart the means of living inde- 
pendently of him. He goes to New York in search of Stuart, 
returns with him to Charleston, finds Mr. Atkinson on his death- 
bed, and, by the intercession of Mr. Brainard, Sidney’s uncle, 
Stuart and his wife are pardoned. It appears to us that this 
episode might have been spared, or differently managed ; in its 
present state, it savors too much of breach of trust and filial 
disobedience. 

With these exceptions, we think favorably of the talent and 
the tone of feeling, displayed in this book, ‘The sketches of the 
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principal characters in the village, male and female, of the doctor 
and the deacon, of the Squire’s wife, and the gossip, who tells 
the fortunes of young maidens by peering into the grounds of 
a tea-cup, in fact of nearly all the genuine Yankees, from six 
years old upwards, are well hit off, and the habits and tastes of 
Yankee-land are drawn from the life. A cheerful and benevolent 
spirit, too, pervades the book, a disposition to find food for hap- 

iness and not for discontent in the vicissitudes of life. The style 
is generally simple and expressive, with very little affectation of 
any sort. We observe, however, in several instances, a mistaken 
use of the word, condescending. ‘The writer employs it in the 
sense of kind or obliging, and several passages are injured by 
‘this application of it. The tale is a plain, straight forward one, 
with very little involution or intricacy, and depending for its 
interest on the truth of its delineations. Some of these we will 
now give, to enable our readers to judge for themselves. ‘The 
following is the description of a countryman, whom Sidney meets 
as he is returning to his father’s house. 

“¢T here,’ said Sidney, ‘now, Frankford, you may see a genuine 
Yankee; I know by his whistle he is a true one. You have often 
enough heard him described and beheld him caricatured ; now 
look at the original.’ 

“ The age of tie man might be about five and thirty ; he was 
nearly six feet in height, and rather spare; but showed such an 
athletic and vigorous form as might well entitle him to the character 
of being the ‘bone and muscle’ of the land. He was habited in 
a dark-colored suit, made of what is termed ‘ home manufactured ;’ 
for the celebrated Lucretia herself could not spin with a more 
becoming grace, than do—or at least did—the fair wives and 
daughters of the New England farmers; and not to keep their 
families comfortably clothed, would reflect great discredit on their 
industry, and consequently on their characters, His clothes were 
fitted nearly in the London fashion, though the fashion of a year 
gone by; for every individual, being ambitious to appear well 
dressed, and antiquity not having sanctioned any particular form 
for the habit, nor necessity obliging our citizens to appear in the 
suits of their ancestors, ‘the fashions’ are, by all classes and ages, 
more universally followed throughout the United States, than by 
any other nation in the world. A red bandanna handkerchief was 
tied around his neck, above which rose his shirt collar, white as 
the driven snow ; boots and a good hat completed his array, which 
appeared to unite comfort and economy with a tolerable degree of 
taste, and showed the wearer was one who thought something of 
himself, and meant to appear in such a manner as to claim atten- 
tion and respect from others, As they drew nearer he ceased his 
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whistling, and, taking his horse by the bridle, led him on one side 
of the road to allow the wagon to pass more conveniently.” Vol. i. 
pp. 59—61. 


Mrs. Romelee and her daughters are thus introduced ; 


“She was a goodly looking woman of five and forty, perhaps 
dressed as if she had been engaged in domestic affairs, but still 
neatly. She had on a black flannel gown, a silk handkerchief 
pinned carefully over his bosom, and a very white muslin cap, 
trimmed with black ribbon—her mother had been dead more than 
a year, but she still wore her mourning. Her apron she would 
doubtless have thrown off before entering the room, had she thought 
of any thing save her son; for when she returned, after leaving the 
apartment to assist her daughters in tMeir culinary preparations, it 
was laid aside. The dress of the daughters, which, their mother 
observed, was ‘according to their work,’ it may, perhaps, be 
interesting to describe, and then, a century hence, when our 
country boasts its tens of millions of inhabitants, all ladies and 
gentlemen, arrayed in satins and sinchaws, muslins and mecklin 
laces, chains of gold and combs of pearl, this unpretending book may 
be a reference, describing faithfully the age when to be industrious 
was to be respectable, and to be neatly dressed fashionable. Both 
sisters, who were of the ages of seventeen and fifteen, were habited 
precisely alike, in striped cotton gowns, in which deep blue was 
the prevailing color. The gowns were fitted closely to the form, 
fastened behind with blue glass buttons, and displaying the finely 
rounded symmetry of the shape to the greatest advantage. The 
gowns were cut high in front, concealing all the bosom but the 
white neck, which was uncovered and ornamented—when does a 
female forget her ornaments 1—with several strings of glass-beads, 
braided to imitate a chain; and no eye that rested on those lovely 
necks would deem they needed richer adornments. They, also, 
like their mother, wore aprons; but theirs was of calico, and 
ruffled across the bottom. ‘The only difference in their costume 
was in the manner they dressed their hair. Sophia, the eldest, 
confined hers on the top of the head with a comb, and Lucy let 
hers flow in curls around the neck. Both fashions were graceful 
and becoming, as not a lock on either head seemed displaced ; both 
were combed till the dark brown hair resembled fine glossy silk. 
Around their foreheads the curls were laid thickly, and confined 
with pins; probably a little more carefully than usual, as the 
morrow would require a display of dress, which would render all 
their curls necessary; and these children of nature never had 
recourse to artificial decorations, or displayed borrowed finery. 
But those who gazed on their sweet faces, glowing with health and 
happiness, where the soul seemed beaming forth its innocence and 
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imtelligence, and the smiie of serenity playing on lips that had never 
spoken save in accents of gladness and love, would feel no regret 
that they were uninitiated in the fashionable mysteries of the toilet. 
Frankford often declared he never, before seeing them, felt the 
justness of Thomson’s assertion, that 

sien sesesseesestenseeeer ce see soete ove cove.” LOVELESS 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.’ 
They were, indeed, beautiful girls—the Romelees were a comely 
race—and every fair reader who honors these pages with a perusal, 
and does not think them, at least as handsome as herself, may be 
certain she possesses either a vain head or an envious heart.” 
Vol. i. pp. 78—80. 


The house of Deacon Mis figures as follows. 


“The house of Deacon Jones was a tolerably fair specimen of 


Yankee architecture. A genuine Yankee consults no order save 
the order of his own will; and to suit himself and build as large 
a house as possible, is the rule of every New England farmer. 
Should his means confine him at first to small dimensions, he never 
fails improving the first favorable opportunity of enlarging his 
tenement, by building what he significantly terms additions—they 
are rarely improvements—till either age or poverty compels him to 
desist. And it was in this manner the dwelling of Deacon Jones had 
acquired most of it size, and, in his judgment, all its importance. 
“Tt was originally a one-story building, wtih two square rooms 
in front and several small rooms back, and accommodated his 
family very well. But when Mr. Jones, as he was then called, 
found his substance increasing, he could think of no better method 
of displaying his wealth than by enlarging his dwelling ; so he 
reared what he denominated ‘a back kitchen,’ joining his old 
house, and extending back about forty feet. Here was a capacious 
dairy room, cheese closet, and every convenience—a significant 
term, and much better understood by a thrifty New England 
farmer than the swblime—for his large dairy. Yet still he was not 
satisfied. Some of his less wealthy neighbours were already 
residing in their two-story houses, and it galled his pride to see 
the eyes of strangers who visited the village attracted towards their 
showy buildings, while his were past carelessly by, when he num- 
bered so many more head of cattle, and sold so much more butter 
and cheese than they did. These reasons determined him to erect 
a wing, or body rather, to his lowly dwelling. This new building 
was of two stories, of course, but, to make it appear more elevated, 
he directed the posts to be made two feet longer than the usual 
dimensions. ‘The wing was thirty feet by twenty-four; the upper 
story being divided into two chambers, with ample closets, finished 
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handsomely, and designed for his daughters. The lower story 
formed but one room, and many were the conjectures of the good 
and inquisitive people in the neighbourhood, concerning the use 
for which such a huge apartment could be designed. Some 
guessed Mr. Jones was intending to open a tavern, and designed 
it for a bar-room; others surmised that he was about turning 
merchant, and would convert it into a store; and the young lads, 
who hated him for his opposition to their amusements, declared 
that they knew he was preparing it for a ball-room. One w 
actually wrote tickets for a house-warming in Mr. Jones’s behalf, 
inviting all the young ladies and gentlemen of Northwood to meet 
at his new hall, and celebrate its accomplishment. But the worthy 
proprietor deigned no explanation to any of these surmises, He 
kept his workmen busily employed in finishing it after the pattern 
he had shown them, and, on the Sabbath following its completion, 
after the services were closed, and a conference appointed at the 
school-house, he arose in his place, and communicated to his 
brethren, in a solemn tone of voice, the important information, that 
he had provided a room in which they might, for the future, hold 
their conferences! The circumstance caused quite a sensation in 
the little community, and many who had formerly accused Mr. 
Jones of worldly-mindedness, now acknowledged, that if he had 
been a little too anxious to obtain property, he seemed willing to 
improve it for useful and pious purposes. He was soon after elected 
deacon, by an almost unanimous vote of the church, a station he 
had long coveted, and no doubt often sincerely prayed for, but 
which, had he not made himself useful to the brethren, might not 
have been so readily or spontaneously granted him. Selfishness is an 
insidious passion, mingling itself with motives, and inspiring actions 
which claim to proceed from holy and benevolent feelings. And— 
I would not teach uncharitableness—when Deacon Jones surveyed 
his spacious conference-room, completely finished, with a row of 
seats around, and furnished with a table, chairs, and candlesticks, 
and all appurtenances requisite for the accommodation of his 
brethren, and was remembered publicly in their prayers, as one 
who ‘had opened his doors’ for the reception of God’s children, 
he felt quite secure of the divine favor, and ever after attributed 
his worldly prosperity to the particular approbation of the Most 
High.” Vol. i. pp. 119—122. 
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MISCELLANY. 


CURSORY REMARKS 


UPON AN ARTICLE IN THE “UNITED: STATES. LITERARY GAZETTE,” 
FOR AUGUST, 1826, ENTITLED “ EXAMINATION OF AN ARTICLE IN 
THE ‘NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW,’” &c. 


fin giving a place in the Miscellany department of this journal, to 
the following “Remarks” on a paper which appeared in the same 
department of “The United States Literary Gazette,” we would not be 
considered as responsible for their correctness, or as taking a side in 
this controversy. We think the general subject an interesting one, 
and are therefore not unwilling to promote a discussion of it, when 
carried on with fairness. Ep.] 


br wilt be recollected by many of our readers, that, some years 
since, Mr. Du Ponceau, a member of the Philadelphia Philosophi- 
cal Society, opened: a correspondence with Mr. Heckewelder, a 
Moravian missionary, who had resided a long time. with the 
Delaware tribe of Indians, and who was reputed to be well 
acquainted with the language and customs of that particular tribe, 
and, likewise, to.be well informed. as to. the Indians in general. 
The result of this: correspondence was given to the public in the 
first volume of the “Transactions” of that Society ;. and, being 
ushered forth under such: respectable patronage, was: generally 
read: with confidence, and regarded as a standard work on the 
subjects: it embraced. Even the best informed of the literati’* 
pronouneed high encomiums upon the work, and at once’ the poet 
and the novelist resorted: to it for their models of savage life. 
Indeed, all were pleased to see the Indian character, which had 
before been represented in such dark colors, now appearing in 
all’ the softened and alluring tints of almost Arcadian innocence 
and simplicity. This reputation of Mr. Heckewelder’s work con- 
tinued with little diminution, until the appearance of the article 
in the “ North American Review,” which, presuming to call it 
in question, has called forth the rather angry “ Examination” to 
which we have alluded. 

As this controversy has given rise to a question, which involves 
the reputation of Mr. Heckewelder’s work as one of unimpeachable 





* We are told, however, that Mr, Walsh pronounced the work to be, in his 
opinion, greatly overrated. 
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accuracy, and which will probably determine the degree of 
credibility he is entitled to, we will not thrust our feeble lance 
into the combat, but leave the lists to the principal champions, 
who, we doubt not, will bring it to an issue. But we may be 
allowed to state, that our confidence in Mr. Heckewelder’s account 
of the aborigines was not shaken for the first time by the article 
in the “North American Review.” We doubt whether any one, 
having even a superficial knowledge of the Indians (and we profess 
to have no more, although, like the critic, we have had some 
‘‘intercourse with natives of different tribes, and have seen many 
specimens of the red men from the pure and uncontaminated 
nations of the West,” and on their own hunting grounds, too, 
which is, perhaps, more than the critic can boast, at least we 
should judge so), we say, we doubt whether any one, having even 
a limited acquaintance with the Indians, could have read many of 
Mr. Heckewelder’s descriptions, without being led to regard them 
as the exaggerations of a credulous heart, and somewhat misguided 
judgment. Even without such an acquaintance, with only a com- 
mon apprehension of what would be the probable character of a 
wild man, most readers would set down many of his representations 
as absurd. 

We will cite only one instance which now occurs to us (for it is 
several years since we have read the work), that of the story of 
the Indian, who had been converted from the vagrant idleness of a 
savage life, from the strong aversion to agricultural labor which is 
and so implanted in the habits of every male Indian, to the steady 
farmer-like industry of a white man, by a few hints derived from 
the more assiduous and provident manners of birds and fishes. 
Mr. Heckewelder says, when he inquired of him the cause of this 
singular pains-taking and foresight, he gave him an answer, which 
he relates, as he says, “as nearly in his own words as possible.” 
This answer is too long to be quoted here ; but it would do credit 
to any well-educated moral philosopher, and concludes with the 
following observations ; “ And is it possible, said I [to himself}, 
that a being so formed as I am, was created to live in idleness, 
while the birds, who have no hands, and nothing but their little 
bills to help them, work with cheerfulness and without being told 
to do so? Has, then, the great Cyeator of man, and of all living 
creatures, given me all these limbs for no purpose? It cannot be; 
I will try to go to work. I did so; and went away from the 
village to a spot of ground, planted corn, and raised cattle. Ever 
since that time I have enjoyed a good appetite and sound sleep ; 
while others spend their nights in dancing, and are suffering 
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hunger, I live in plenty, &c. Iam happy. See, my friend; the 
birds and fishes have brought me to reflection, and taught me to 
work!” We will venture to affirm, that few, if any readers, upon 
the slightest reflection, would believe it possible, that this was 
“nearly,” or even remotely, either the language or sentiments 
of an Indian; that an untutored child of nature, or even one 
somewhat tutored, ever bethought himself of moralizing, with such 
/Esop-like shrewdness, upon the familiar inmates of his native 
forests ; or that any Indian, who had been taught the use of his 
legs in the chase, and of his arms in wielding the bow and the 
tomahawk, ever supposed that he had not found out the proper 
application of them, until a bird suggested to him that they were 
intended as helps in agriculture. Besides, what Indian was ever 
wanting in a good appetite ; or even found unquiet slumbers from 
the want of exercise? We know of no parallel to the credulous 
simplicity with which this story is told, excepting that of the 
Butcher-bird or Nine-killer, recorded of the same person, by 
Wilson, in his “ American Ornithology,” in which Mr. Hecke- 
welder represents this bird as having “caught, and stuck nine 
grasshoppers a day,” upon the thorn-bushes in his neighbourhood. 
It may have been this same little bird, so ingenious at impaling 
grasshoppers, which set the Indian a-moralizing, in a manner not 
more extraordinary, than the nice calculation of this ninefold 
songster. 

Mr. Heckewelder, by his long residence among the Delaware 
Indians, had undoubtedly acquired an intimate and correct knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of that tribe; and had he confined 
himself to a description of them, such as they had been developed 
to his observation, his book would have been a valuable repository 
of facts. But as soon as he assumed, either through his own 
benevolent enthusiasm, or at the prompting of his ardent and 
flattering correspondent, the character of a vindicator of the 
aboriginal race, against the misapprehensions or misrepresentations 
of other writers, he insensibly lost sight of the plain path of facts, 
and, without being aware of it, became seduced into shadowy 
speculations, and into many vagaries not unlike fictions. Mr. 
Heckewelder knew that he wrote upon a subject which was but 
little understood. ‘There is q restraint imposed upon the mind, 
while engaged in discussing subjects with which the public is 
supposed to be somewhat acquainted. We need scarcely remark, 
that this restraint is loosened in proportion as the subject recedes 
from familiarity. Now, it is well known, that all writers on the 
Indians, one of the most obscure subjects which has excited an 
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equal degree of interest, have been supposed to have taken great 
latitude in their descriptions. Each writer, while correcting the 
errors of his predecessor, has fallen into others, which Ais successor 
detects, leaving the same task still to be performed with respect 
to himself. 

But Mr. Heckewelder had, superadded to this consciousness 
that his subject was but little known, an assurance, that he was 
pouring his information into ears that were open and greedy to 
“devour up his discourse.” He had been sought out by a 
respectable member of a most respectable society, as a man of 
*Jearning and information,” and of “intimate acquaintance with 
the languages, habits, and history” of the Indians. In pursuance 
of this flattering solicitation, this venerable septuagenarian,—for 
we believe he was then threescore and ten years old,—took up 
the subject in all its wide-spreading fulness, even to forty-four 
ramifications. In dilating thus, in his old age, through more than 
three hundred and fifty octavo pages, the fading recollections of 
former years, Mr. Heckewelder undertook a task in which he 
might fail without discredit. In the earnestness of his zeal, he 
drew a broad outline, which could not easily be filled up with 
sober realities; and the garrulous exaggerations of humbled pride 
and departed greatness, supplied the place of more authentic and 
probable history. ‘There were doubtless few who read his story 
of a warlike nation, converted, by a flimsy trick, into old women, 
without being struck with its absurdity. As the reviewer observed, 
it is “too puerile for grave criticism.” Nothing but sheer force, 
we will venture to assert, ever induced one tribe to succumb to 
another. ‘The Indians have an invincible love of independence, 
and fear or absolute weakness alone ever destroys its force or 
elasticity. 

Mr. eseaviion in his ardent desire to elevate the character 
of the Indians, has, with the inevitable proneness resulting from 
such a partial feeling, run into an extreme. The Indian is a 
man, indued with all the passions which belong to the rest of the 
human race. The difference between him and the civilized man, 
is,—we speak not of the intellect,—that the Indian is in a wild 
state, and that his passions are under less control. But because 
he is thus loosed from the restraints which keep the civilized 
man in better order, it does not follow that he is always in a 
paroxysm of ferocity. When an Indian is wronged, he pays back 
with vengeance, because he has no laws to appeal to, and because 
his rights depend upon his own arm alone for their defence. But 
he is not always in an excited state. Wrongs are not frequent 
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among the Indians. The conviction that a certain retribution, 
though it may be delayed, will follow the slightest aggression 
operates as a restraint upon cupidity and violence, that results in 
a security somewhat resembling that which is afforded by laws. 
The wigwams of the savage are not, therefore, the constant 
abodes of outrage. On the contrary, as the causes of excitement 
are few, and even those are kept in check by prudence, their 
quiet may, perhaps, be as seldom disturbed as that of a common 
village. We have seen many tribes, and visited many cabins, 
and never recollect to have seen them the scenes of disorder and 
violence, excepting during the orgies of intemperance. The 
Indians pursue the chase, and join in their games, with about the 
same degree of harmony that generally prevails in the employ- 
ments and recreations of the whites. But when exasperated, the 
Indians are not, of course, equally scrupulous as to the degree to 
which their anger may extend. The white man is checked in 
his rage by education, by moral, perhaps religious principles ; his 
wrath may go down with the sun, or he may seek redress of the 
laws, which are always open to his appeal. But the savage finds 
no bar to his anger, arising either from his education, or any moral 
or religious principle ; his Great Spirit does not assume vengeance 
to himself, nor has he ever been taught to forgive. » His passions, 
however, though thus unchecked, are not the ebullition of the 
moment. Prudence chastens them, and he patiently awaits the 
tardy moment, when he can wreak his vengeance with safety 
and success. 

It is said, that the Indian is grateful for a kindness. It may be, 
as there are many instances recorded of it. But gratitude, with 
them, is not a common sentiment; and treachery does not bear the 
character it does among the whites. To betray, when prudence 
dictates, is in obedience to a common principle. Much, likewise, is 
said of the hospitality of the Indian. It is true, his cabin is always 
open, for he has no bar to his door, and lays little more claim to 
the space within, than to the unappropriated ground without. He 
does not regard it as doing a favor to receive the unbidden, but 
seldom unwelcome guest, because his coming or going is attended 
with no ceremony, and produces no trouble; and if he has any thing 
to eat, it is freely shared, for he never garners up for the future, 
and feels no reluctance to part with that on which he fixes no 
value for the morrow. Bravery and fortitude are common virtues 
among the Indians. In the latter virtue they rise, perhaps, above 
any other race of men. There is no parallel to the patient and 
even triumphant endurance of the most accumulated agonies by 
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the Indians, save that of the religious martyrs. But these martyrs 
were a few sublimated beings, who stand out on the list of 
sufferers in the civilized world, as illustrious and extraordina 
examples of fortitude. Among the aborigines, however, oul 
instances have been so common as scarcely to signalize the 
victims. 

“The son of Almonak still scorns to complain,” speaks the 
unconquered and unconquerable spirit of almost every mem- 
ber of every war-party, that ever went out in quest of glory 
or death. 

The Indians have few virtues and few vices. They are ina 
state of nature, and that explains all. Mr. Heckewelder’s Indians 
have elevated and even refined virtues, and are almost destitute of 
vices. It is true, the Delawares had been some time under the 
process of civilization, and they might have lost much of their 
aboriginal character. From Mr. Heckewelder’s description, we 
should suppose they had. 

One of the most popular American novelists of the day, has 
evidently taken his models of the savage life from Mr. Hecke- 
welder’s work, and has not scrupled to adopt some absurdities 
and improbabilities, in aid of the developement of his plot, which 
would discredit a tale of the nursery ; and when we had followed 
the incidents of his story into the recesses of the wilderness, to 
the cabins of the Hurons, and the court of Temenund, we thought 
ourselves in any other than an Indian settlement. We would say 
of “The Last of the Mohicans,” as Byron said of “The Last 
of the Minstrels,” 

“ May they be the last.” 
His success in delineating the creations of his own fertile 
imagination, his Leather-stocking, and his Hawkeye, should per- 
suade him to draw from his own rich and abundant resources, 
rather than from the ill-assorted and incongruous fictions of 
another’s brain. 

But we have been led from our purpose by this digression, and 
have lost sight of the “Examination.” We will now advert to a 
few of its paragraphs. 

We are somewhat surprised, that the critic should be so sensitive 
respecting the reviewer’s attack upon the “ Quarterly Review,” 
on the score of John Dunn Hunter. We apprehend he has 
mistaken the drift of the reviewer’s animadversions. We have 
not the review before us; but we think the writer did not mean 
to reprehend the mere credence which the Quarterly appeared to 
give to Hunter’s “Narrative.” It was, perhaps, a matter of course, 
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that full faith should be given to it. The author went to England, 
as we are told by the critic, with letters from this country, 
entitling him to credit. And it was not a subject for anger, that 
the Londoners had been gulled by an anonymous adventurer. 
But it will be recollected by every reader of the article in the 
Quarterly, that it did not confine itself to mere commendations 
of Hunter’s “ Narrative,” and to such remarks as might naturally 
grow out of it; but that it turned aside, by a somewhat violent 
transition, from its ordinary course, and made one of the most 
illiberal, unsupported, and uwnsupportable attacks upon the national 
character of the United States, and particularly upon the Western 
country, which has issued from the English press, since the 
memorable review of Inchiquin’s Letters. ‘The reviewer appears 
to have felt, on reading this article, as we should suppose every 
American would have felt, and probably could not regulate his 
indignation by very nice rules of courtesy. We are ready to agree 
with him, that the English should be to us, “in peace, friends ;” 
and we do not think the spirit of this sententious and beautiful 
expression at all violated, by rebutting, even in somewhat un- 
measured terms, the slanders of any individual writer of that 
nation. We would adopt, in our literary intercourse, the principle 
that governs our commercial, and which is enforced in all degrees 
of rigor, without any supposed infraction of the maxims before 
quoted. We establish counter-restrictions and impositions upon 
trade, nor deem them any deviation from international amity or 
comity. So in literature ; we would give “measure for measure,” 
even to the last of Shakspeare’s climax of rejoinders. 

We cannot pretend to enter the lists of philology with one, 
who has looked into all the Indian languages from “ Greenland 
to Chili ;” and shall offer our few remarks upon this subject with 
all due diffidence. The critic has stated the case between the 
reviewer and Mr. Heckewelder, as to the meaning of the words, 
Lenni Lenape, with much self-satisfaction, as he believes, he has 
condemned the former out of his own mouth. But the reviewer 
did not, if we recollect right, deny that Mr. Heckewelder gave 
as one of the meanings of the word, Lenape, the English word, 
common. Mr. Heckewelder says,—and the reviewer undoubtedly 
knew that he had said it,—that Lenape “ means original and 
SOMETIMES common,” &c. Now the reviewer, if we understand 
him, does not admit original among the true meanings of that 
word ; and herein lies the difference between the controvertists, 
and not that Mr. Heckewelder had excluded common from 
his list of meanings. Mr. Heckewelder cites two instances, 
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in which he says, the word means original; one, that it is 
applied to high lands (as ‘“ Lenni hacki, original lands”), and 
not to low lands, because they, being “ generally formed by the 
overflowing, or washing of rivers, cannot therefore be called 
original.” Without giving the Indians credit for less skill in 
geology than is their due, we doubt, whatever may be their 
speculations on the alluvial character of low lands contiguous to 
rivers, whether they entertain any idea that vallies are any younger 
than the hills which surround them. Mr. Heckewelder likewise 
says, that “trees which grow on high lands are called Lenni 
hittuck, original trees.” Here, again, we must express a doubt, 
whether the Indians ever make such nice botanical distinctions, 
or attribute any seniority to the highland trees over those of 
the same kind and age which happen to grow on the plains or 
lowlands. 

But, in order to present our notion of the meaning of this 
much debated word, we will furnish the reader with a few 
instances of the practical application of the words, Lenni Lenape ; 
incurring the hazard of having them set down, by the critic, as 
the contributions of an “illiterate interpreter,” and leaving their 
correctness for future corroboration. 

Mr. Heckewelder says, that Lenni hackt (which we should write 
Len hauckee, for the critic must allow us to suit our orthography to 
English or American, rather than to German, or continental eyes, ) 
means “high lands, because,” &c. In the Delaware ootshoo is 
a hill. Len hauckee is, as we understand, applied to oak-land, 
without any reference to its level. If the land bear any other 
trees, it is not thus called. And we suppose it is thus exclusively 
applied to oak-land, because oak is the most common tree. 
“ Lenni hittuck” is never (the critic must allow us to speak with- 
out circumlocution) applied to trees. Leneekpee is applied to 
linn-bark, probably because that bark is commonly used by them 
for strings; and they call the Linn Leneekpeekauk, from lenno, 
common; weekpee, bark ; hittook, tree ; that is, common-bark-tree. 
Maulokseetal is beans; Lenaulokseetal means, the most common 
bean. It is the same with respect to tobacco. If an Indian is 
smoking bad tobacco, he would call it Lenneepookwut, which 
means common or poor tobacco. Weekwaum is an Indian cabin; 
yagawoon (properly yaukawun) is a temporary shelter, from 
yaukee, half, and weekhan, to build, the last syllable shortened ; 
and is applied to half lodges with a bark roof, and sometimes 
with a back and side of bark. Lenneekauwon is a common hut, 
such as the Indians winter in, when hunting, and inferior to their 
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permanent cabins. “ Lennasqual” (in Delaware, Lenneeskeekul) 
is any common grass or weeds; skeekeé is grass or weeds; 
paukwahun is a dry prairie; paukwahhunuskul is wet prairie grass. 
Meehowaoskul is blue-grass, or town grass, that which grows in 
old settlements. Lennameek, properly Lennamakee, is applied 
to the minnows found everywhere. Lennem’bi is common water, 
in contradistinction to tuphee, which is cold water; tuphakor’ is 
a spring, or spring-water. ‘ Lenchum” is a common dog, from 
mi and hum, which is applied in composition; ‘'Tlenghum” 
is a large dog; “Tunghum,” a little dog ; and Lenchum means a 
r or common dog. If a Delaware were mounted on a poor 
rse, his friend would say to him, marcheekhun, that is, a ‘ poor 
creature ;” the answer would probably be, Kawhonné lenne 
nehenaungus, “ He is a common or indifferent horse.” We deem 
further examples at this time superfluous. 

We are not surprised that the reviewer should distrust his powers 
to pronounce some of the aboriginal words, as they are given in 
Mr. Heckewelder’s work ; for those must have longer breath and 
more flexible tongues than have fallen to our lot, if they can 
utter the following word, machelemoachgenimgussowagan, without 
some hesitation or drilling. Indeed we cannot but question the 
necessity of having protracted a word through such a formidable 
concatenation of syllables, and regard it as somewhat such a 
blunder, as if an Indian were to write down the translation 
given of this word, “the receiving honor and praise,” in 
the following manner, therecewinghonorandpraise. We do not, 
however, feel inclined to carp at the irregularity and awkwardness 
of the orthography adopted by different authors, to represent the 
Indian language, or at the discrepances which mark the various 
Indian vocabularies, that have been presented to the public; for 
we believe that any thing approaching uniformity in the case to 
be nearly impracticable. Moreover, we doubt whether there ever 
will be a settled orthography, until the Indians themselves have 
established, by long written usage, after the manner of other 
nations, the true representation of their spoken words. Each 
traveller and writer has assumed the rules of his own language as 
the standard, and even those of the same country, in order to 
show the peculiar adroitness of their ears at catching novel and 
uncouth sounds, correct a letter with as much gravity as if it 
were a distorted fact ; 

“ A letter here deposed, and there with pomp restored.” 

It was a matter of very little moment with the reader, whether 

the name of a certain tribe were spelt Wapanachki, Apenaki, 
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Openagi, Abenaqui, Abenakis, or Lenape, (for all these are said 
to be different readings of the same word) but it was certainly 
important that he should have no doubt as to the tribe alluded 
to; and we think if each writer had adopted the orthography of 
those who had preceded him, much of the confusion, which now 
prevails in our aboriginal history, would have been avoided. But 
these remarks apply only to proper names. With respect to the 
language in general, each nation will probably spell for itself, and 
use its own alphabet, notwithstanding that the critic says that Mr. 
Du Ponceau says, that the German alphabet gives “a better idea 
of the sound of the Indian language than any other.” This 
may be the case with Mr. Du Ponceau, who understands the 
German language; but to the American, his own more “clumsy 
orthography ” (as the critic terms it) would probably be more 
intelligible ; and if, in an Indian syllable, he heard the sound of 
ar, as it is heard in far, he would probably put it down, without 
thinking, or perhaps knowing, that the Italian or German a renders 
the consonant r perfectly idle. 

With respect to the letter r, which the critic says is “ wholly 
wanting ” in the Delaware language, we will merely observe, that, 
although it is never heard at the commencement of a syllable, as 
in roll, yet we have been assured, by authority we deem as 
respectable as Mr. Heckewelder’s work, that it is common at the 
end of their syllables, as itis heard in far. And we can quote 
Mr. Heckewelder himself, to prove, that it 1s used in the Delaware 
language, for his own vocabulary gives, according to our recollec- 
tion, at least one word in which that consonant is necessarily used, 
namely, wernan. 

We shall not pretend to say much of the debated verb, to be, 
lest, in calling in question Mr. Du Ponceau’s “ philological acute- 
ness,” we, like the reviewer (to whom this anecdote is applied 
by the critic), incur the risk of being likened to the “ professor of 
is who undertook to give Hannibal lectures on the art of 
war. With our limited knowledge of the aboriginal languages, we 
have been inclined to the same opinion as the critic, with respect 
to this absence of the auxiliary verb, to be; and have believed that 
the Indians, by their simple mode of expressing themselves, had 
little conception of the idea which it conveys. It has appeared 
to us, that they fell into this inartificial ellipsis like an untutored 
child, and thought they conveyed their meaning with sufficient 
distinctness, when they said, “J here,” &c. And we should have 
doubted whether an Indian ever thought of expressing so abstract 
an idea, as would require the use of a phrase like I am loved. 
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But we speak with doubt, as we understand that there is extant 
a complete conjugation of the verb, to be, in the Chippeway 
‘ language, which we hope will, ere long, see the light, and 
settle this controversy so far, that “ to be, or not to be,” will 
cease to be a question. But there is an authority already on 
record, on which, we presume, the critic will be willing to place 
some reliance, which seems to favor the side of the reviewer. 
Mr. Heckewelder, in page 461 of his work, gives the phrase, 
“ Lennape n’ heckey," and translates it, “I am an Indian;” and, 
“ Auween nhackey?” ‘ Whoare you?” Whether these trans- 
lations are literally correct, or not, we leave the critic and Mr. 
Heckewelder’s editor to determine. 

We would now advert to that part of the “ Examination,” in 
which the critic, in no very placid mood, rebuts the reviewer’s 
supposed attack upon the “unsettled orthography” of the German 
alphabet. We will not pretend to say, that the reviewer may 
not have aimed at a mark beyond our apprehension; but we 
supposed, that he alluded only to the “unsettled” manner in 
which Mr. Heckewelder uses it in his work. We will cite a few 
examples. In page 459, the Delaware word for perhaps, is spelt 
* Quonna;” in page 463, “Quanna.” In page 458, the word 
for but, it spelt “ schuck;” in page 459, “schuk.” In page 
462, the word for loud, is spelt two ways, «. e. “ wigwingi” and 
“ wichwinggi.” In page 461, the word for no, is spelt both “ta” 
and “tah.” In page 457, the word for yonder, is spelt ** wullih,” 
and in page 463, “ wulli.” These examples furnish some proof 
of our surmise, and render it probable, that the object of the 
reviewer’s attack, was this irregular and careless use of the 
German alphabet in Mr. Heckewelder’s work. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have made no allusion to the 
supposed hatred of the Indians, which the critic has imputed so 
directly to the reviewer, and which he alleges has imparted a hue 
to all his observations. Such an imputation does not carry with 
it even a shadow of probability; and it is refuted by its own 
extravagance and uncharitableness. The public will not take 
it for granted that the man, who happens to be placed on the 
‘“‘Indian frontier,” becomes, without any obvious cause, infected 
with prejudice and hardheartedness towards the aboriginal race ; 
and that the remote enthusiast alone, entertains any regard for 
their rights, or feels any sympathy in their sufferings. A nearer 
approach to the Indians, while it divests their character and con- 
dition of all artificial coloring, does not lessen one’s interest in 
their former greatness and present destiny. It represses many 
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fervors of the imagination, and corrects a thousand errors of 
benevolent, but misguided minds. It is seen, that the Indians are 
fast dwindling in numbers and in strength; but the cause is no 
longer only found in our advancing population, which is repre- 
sented, by distempered fancies, as a scourge, still pursuing and 
overtaking their receding footsteps. Our settlements have-seldom 
penetrated the forests, until they had ceased to afford hunting- 
grounds for their ancient possessors, and had become almost 
useless to them. But we have not space at this time to discuss 
this subject. 

We would, however, venture a few observations in vindication 
of that “depraved clan of whites,” as the critic styles them, who 
have so long stood sentinels upon the outskirts of our population. 
The inhabitants of the elder settlements, who have been born 
and brought up in all the security of a dense population, can 
have but a faint conception of the disquietudes, and even horrors, 
which have mingled in the lot of those who have led the van 
of emigration ; of those, to whose hardilood and perseverance, 
the wide-spreading prosperity of the West is mainly due. Have 
they always been the aggressors? We mean not to reprehend 
the natural hostility to, and even hatred of, the whites, which 
the Indian is supposed to feel. He sees his race hurried 
on and prostrated by irresistible causes, which he, of course, 
refers to the whites; and he has, through many generations, 
visited upon the frontier settlements a retribution, which has, we 
believe, nearly balanced his wrongs. If the Indians have suffered 
by wars, who provoked those wars? Have not most of the north- 
western tribes pursued the United States with relentless hostility, 
from the era of the revolution down to the late war? And no one 
acquainted with that portion of our history, can hesitate a moment 
in ascribing the primary and almost constantly prevailing impulse 
of this hostility, to extrinsic causes, operating, to be sure, upon 
a natural jealousy of that power, whose increasing population 
seemed likely to trench most upon their wild domains. And is 
it surprising, that, when almost every village has been the scene 
of carnage, and nearly every family numbers a victim of some 
savage incursion, that the authors of these bloody memorials 
should not be regarded with all that kindly feeling, which is 
indulged by the unharmed and unalarmed philanthropist, who has 
had no such checks to the benevolent sympathies of his nature. 
But there is a misapprehension, in supposing that the white 
borderer has such strong motives to encroach upon and injure 
his savage neighbour. His lands are intangible to any but the 
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government, and if there be any cupidity on this score, it must 
rest with the concentrated wise and great at Washington, and not 
with the scattered pioneers upon the verge of the wilderness. 

But we seriously doubt, whether much blame can now attach 
in any quarter, as respects the treatment of the Indians. Our 
statute books literally speak volumes in favor of the paternal 
policy of the government towards them. We do not say, that 
what has been done has always been either the best directed or 
the most beneficial. But legislation has here operated upon one 
of its most remote, and undefined, and undefinable objects. We 
have assumed an anomalous kind of jurisdiction over the Indians, 
always with a view to their good, which leaves the relation they 
bear to us extremely unsettled. In order to guard their rights, 
we have restricted the trade with them, until they appear to have 
no rights all. Much of this careful legislation began under the 
idea that the Indians could not superintend their own interests. 
The utmost precaution with respect to their lands was, and is 
still undoubtedly of primary importance. But in regard to their 
capability of making a good bargain, whatever may have been their 
former obtuseness, we are inclined to think that they are acute 
enough now, to be safely left to themselves. We have no doubt, 
that, in the barter which is carried on at the hunting-grounds, the 
traders find the balance of cunning is against them. It may, 
perhaps, be too much to say, that all, or nearly all the restrictions 
upon our trade with them, should be taken off; but we believe 
that nothing else can introduce that fair competition in the forest, 
which prevails elsewhere. We would, if it be practicable, exclude 
whiskey; but the experience of many years, forces an unwilling 
conviction upon the mind, that it is not practicable. The pro- 
hibitory laws, which have been made, may have lessened the 
quantity introduced. But the whole extended line of our frontier 
is open to ingress and egress; the red-man can come in, and 
the white-man may go out; drunkenness has prevailed, and we 
fear will prevail, in spite of laws; and perhaps the only difference 
which would result from their repeal, would be, that what is now 
done with dishonesty, violence, and illegality, would then be done 
without either. 

We are inclined to agree with the reviewer, that this evil, 
though great, is not the greatest which is operating to destroy the 
Indians. It is not the desolating curse which it is generally sup- 
posed to be. ‘The traders, who penetrate the remote forests in 
search of furs, have not the means of transporting it in sufficient 
quantity to inebriate one Indian in two hundred, of the surrounding 
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tribes. Indeed, we doubt whether all the whiskey which is got at 
by the Indians, would intoxicate one of them in a hundred, one 
day in a hundred. Besides, although almost all Indians will drink 
to intoxication, yet there are few who, like the habitual white 
drunkard, pursue it as a business of their life. His fits of intoxica- 
tion are fétes to him, which, like all other fétes, are not expected 
to be of frequent occurrence. ‘The squaw, who has probably 
never tasted liquor before, will, under any great bereavement, 
drink to excess, in order to produce that utter self-abandonment, 
which constitutes, in her opinion, the luxury and fulness of woe. 
And the love of liquor in Indians, or rather, such an indulgence in it 
as is within the power of most of them, does not effect much change 
in their habits or character, or even their standing with their tribe ; 
for there are, we believe, but few, even among the chiefs, who 
have not this common infirmity. The white man, in losing his 
habits of industry, and sinking into sottishness, becomes degraded 
and ruined. But the Indian can scarcely fall into any new habits 
by being addicted to drunkenness. He still hunts occasionally, 
and his squaw does the rest; so that he probably finds few or 
none of his comforts diminished, and consequently lives about as 
long as if he were perfectly temperate. een we apprehend 
that intoxication is but a breath in the blast which has been deso- 
lating the sons of the forest. La Salle, when he descended the 
Illinois, found there numerous and powerful tribes, of which later 
travellers have seen only the remnants, or perhaps not a vestige ; 
and in whose annihilation the white-man’s arm, and the white- 
man’s strong-water had no part. Carver, who went down the 
Ouis-consin in 1763, speaks of large villages then upon that river; 
which now no longer exist, and in whose extinction the white man 
could have had little or no agency. We speak only to exculpate 
the whites, so far as they are innocent. That they have been 
deeply instrumental in the great work of destruction, we cannot 
doubt ; but we can as little doubt, from the evidence of history, 
that mightier causes have been, and perhaps are still in operation, 
which threaten the extinction of the Indian race. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SPRING IN TOWN. 


Tue country ever has a lagging Spring, 
Waiting for May to call its violets forth, 
And June its roses. Showers and sunshine bring 
Slowly the deepening verdure o’er the earth, 
To put their foliage out the woods are slack, 
And one by one the singing birds come back. 


Within the city’s bounds the time of flowers 

Comes earlier. Let a mild and sunny day, 
Such as full often, for a few bright hours, 

Breathes through the sky of March the airs of May, 
Shine on our roofs, and chase the wintry gloom— 
And, lo, our borders glow with sudden bloom. 


For the wide sidewalks of Broadway are then 
Gorgeous as ere a rivulet’s banks in June, 

That, overhung with blossoms, through its glen 
Slides soft away beneath the sunny noon ; 

And they that search the untrodden wood for flowers 

Meet in its depths no lovelier ones than ours. 


For here are eyes that shame the violet, 
Or the dark drop that on the pansy lies ; 
And foreheads white as when, in clusters set, 
The anemonies by forest fountains rise ; 
And the spring-beauty boasts no tenderer streak 
Than the soft red on many a youthful cheek. 


And thick about those lovely temples lie 

Locks that the lucky Vignardonne has curled— 
Thrice happy man! whose trade it is to buy 

And bake and braid those love-nets of the world! 
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Who curls of every glossy color keepest, 
And sellest, it is said, the blackest cheapest ! 


And well thou mayst; for Italy’s brown maids 
Send the dark locks with which their brows are drest ; 
And Tuscan lasses from their jetty braids 
Crop half, to buy a ribbon for the rest ; 
But the fresh Norman girls their ringlets spare, 
And the Dutch damsel keeps her flaxen hair. 


Then henceforth let no maid or matron grieve 
To see her locks of an unlovely hue, 

Frowzy or thin; for Vignardonne shall give 
Such piles of curls as nature never knew : 

Eve, with her veil of tresses, at the sight 

Had blushed outdone, and owned herself a fright. 


Soft voices and light laughter wake the street 
Like notes of wood-birds, and where’er the eye 
Threads the long way, plumes wave, and twinkling feet 
Fall light, as hastes that crowd of beauty by; 
The ostrich, hurrying o’er the desert space, 
Scarce bore those tossing plumes with fleeter pace. 


No swimming Juno gait, of languor born, 

Is theirs, but a light step of freest grace, 
Light as Camilla’s o’er the unbent corn,— 

A step that speaks the spirit of the place, 
Since Quiet, meek old dame, was driven away 
To Singsing and the shores of Tappan bay. 


Ye that dash by in chariots, who will care 
For steeds and footmen now? Ye cannot show 
Fair face and dazzling dress and graceful air 
And last edition of the shape! Ah no, 
These sights are for the earth and open sky, 
And your loud wheels unheeded rattle by. 
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NIGHT SCENES. 


A so.emn hour is this,—a solemn voice 

Speaks at the dead of night; and we may read, 
Imprinted on the scroll of nature round, 

Mournful and cheering lessons: on the sky, 

The ceiling of God’s temple, lighted up 

With ever-burning lamps, that shed sheir rays 
Upon our earthly altars ; on the sea, 

Spread like a boundless mirror, where is seen 

The heavens’ reflected glory. To the mind, 
Whose thoughts are not confined to Folly’s course, 
There is no place not holy ground, nor aught 

In the wide circle of our mortal ken, 

That moves not prayer and wakes not songs of praise. 


Blest hour of Contemplation ! thou, methinks, 
Hast sent thy warnings home to many hearts, 
Hardened in vice and heedless of reproof ; 

*T was only when thy shadows gathered round, 
When the world’s phantoms cheated not their eyes, 
And guilt, in all its horrors, stood alone, 

That the fierce courage, which had prompted deeds 
Of fiend-like daring, shrunk in awe of thee, 

And withered at thy calm and silent mien. 

There is a dread in silence, and the heart 

Of guilt is wakened by the midnight pause ; 

If but a leaf would rustle ‘midst the gloom, 

And break the horror of the perfect calm, 

The guilty soul might throw aside the dread, 

And banish Conscience from its company. 

But all seems hushed in nature’s wide domain, 

As if to wait the sentence of the soul 

On its own guilty self. O how he longs 

For morning’s bustle to disturb the charm. 

But no,—he cannot drive the fearful thought 
From his soul’s view ; he bows and owns its sway, 
And Penitence relieves him, like the dew 
Softening the rigor of the barren ground. 
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O night! thou art in various shapes arrayed, 

And holdest various language with the soul. 
Sometimes thou com’st in moonlight o’er the hills, 
Breathing soft music through the quivering leaves ; 
Or, in the shelter of the grassy vale, 

Reclin’st upon the sloping upland turf; 

Or sleep’st upon the bank of silent stream, 

Or givest mildness to the noisy sea, 

Spreading a beauty o’er his rugged brow. 

And sometimes thou wrapp’st the heaven in storm; 
The thunder is thy music then, the glare 

Of the red lightning is thine ornament : 

All nature owns the terror of thy reign, 

And Earth, affrighted, trembles through her paths. 
Deep in the secrets of the yawning ground, 

Thy voice, in stifled groans, prolongs itself— 

Or, breaking on the high and cragged pile, 

It bursts, as if the rocks themselves had split, 
Shivered to atoms by a mighty arm. 


But, ah! the horror of those weary men, 

Who toss upon the sea im feeble barks, 

Diving among the chambers of the deep, 

Or riding high upon the crested wave, 

Spiritless, hopeless, waiting for their death, 

Standing aghast upon that gallant prow, 

Which late had been the boast of naval pride ; 

The fallen masts now float upon the sea, 

The tattered sails fly loose, the instruments 

Of skill are blown about like autumn leaves : 

The weather-beaten pilot leaves the helm, 

And mingles with the timid in their fears ; 

That eye, which, through a long and arduous life, 

Had watched the changing clouds, and knew the storm 

Afar, looks round with inexpressive gaze, 

Or swells with bitter tears at thought of home. 

Perhaps a female, ’midst the group, partakes 

The horror of the hour—one who was made 
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To calm the passions of the manly soul, 

To sooth the sorrows of the anxious heart, 
To watch the opening of the infant mind, 

To smooth the bed of pain, to charm the ear 
With music, and to melt the soul with love ;— 
And now she waits the victim of the flood, 
Ready to sink, to struggle, and to die. 


Such are thy terrors, night! At other times 

Thou hast blest moments,—fire-side joys are thine ; 
When seated round the hearth with friends we love, 
We talk of other times, live o’er the past, 

And tell the story of our infant sports ; 

A sweet-toned voice comes from that distant past, 
And tells of merry playmates and dear friends, 
Who rambled with us o’er the flowery vale, 

Or sported blithely by the babbling brook, 

Or ran along the edge of ocean’s waste, 

And viewed its grandeur with a boy’s delight. 
Where now those friends? The grave hath swallowed them— 
They fell asleep ere guilty passion put 

His seal upon them, and made fast his chains. 

And thou hast dreams, O night! that bear us oft 
To scenes of transport, such as earth has not. 

But most of all thy face has charms for him 

Who gazes on thee with a christian’s eye, 

And hears a voice, amidst thy solemn shades, 

That speaks of God and immortality ; 

Thou art to him the symbol of the tomb, 

Through which his soul must journey to its rest. 





“ Life is made of gloom, 
The fairest scenes are clad in ruin’s pall, 
The loveliest pathway leads but to the tomb ; 
Alas! destruction is man’s only doom.” 
Percival. 
Whence art thou, wind of the brilliant sky, 


Passing with voice of gladness by ? 
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Hast thou been to a bright and happy clime, 
O’er the wide and restless main, 
To a region that feels no touch of Time, 
A land without guilt or stain ? 
Hast thou swept on thy wing, so wild and free, 
O’er the isles of the Southern sea, 
Where the flowers and the leaves yield a rich perfume, 
And the woods live on, in deathless bloom ? 
Say! hast thou been in thy freedom there, 
Where mirth is not touched by the blight of care ? 


“'T have been to those far, delicious isles, 
And have whispered to deathless flowers ; 
But know, that the summer not always smiles 
On the hush of those fairy bowers. 
I have seen their green woods grow old and die,— 
All spoiled of their gorgeous panoply ; 
And have witnessed their bridal altars, red 
With the blood of the martyred bride ; 
And have seen the joyous grow wild with dread, 
And perish, side by side. 
Oh! there is not a haunt in the distant clime 
Unstricken by death, unstained by crime.” 


Tell me, bright clouds of the sunny air, 

Where is that Jand that hath no care? 

Far have ye wandered o’er sea and earth, 

And surely ye know the home of mirth ? 

‘‘Far have we been in our paths of light 
Over ocean, and vale, and hill, 

And have looked on the world from our fearful height, 
And have gazed on its good and ill ; 

We have seen the green vale at close of day 
Lie calm in its innocent sleep ; 

And again have beheld, in the morning ray, 
Its children go out and weep; 

For the plague had tainted the air’s sweet breath,— 
And the men of the vale were struck with death.” 
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Tell me, pale queen of the stilly night, 
And ye stars from your thrones of light, 
Where are there hearts like thy pure sky, 
Where man is not born to die? 
** We have brightened at eve, and grown dim at morn, 
Through the lapse of untold years, 
And know that the nations of men are born 
To perish in grief and tears. 
We have seen the worshipped grow faint and gray, 
We have seen the good and the wise 
And the beautiful silently pass away, 
As a cloud in autumn skies.” 


Oh! it is not for man, frail child of care! 

To live, as the stars live, without a change ; 
The wind is oft hushed in the stirring air, 

And the cloud is oft stayed in its onward range, 
And man is oft borne, in his prime of years, 

To the cold, still dust, with many tears. 


I. M. 


SONG. 


A PALE weeping-willow stands yonder alone, 

And mournfully waves in the Zephyr’s light breath ; 
Beneath, in its shadows, is sculptured a stone, 

That tells of the maiden, who sleeps there in death. 


She came to the village,—a stranger unknown,— 
Though fair, as the first flower that opens in May, 
The touches of health from her features had flown, 
And she drooped, like that flower in its time of decay. 


She told not her story—she spoke not of sorrow, 

But laid herself down, and, heart-broken, she sighed ; 
And, ere the hills blushed in the dawn of the morrow, 
Uncomplaining and silent, the sweet stranger died. 
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Apart and alone, the sad villagers made 

A cold quiet tomb in the heart of the vale ; 
And many a stranger has wept in the shade 
Of yon weeping-willow, to hear of the tale. 

If any lover of the old Scotch song, The Yellow Haired Laddie, is willing 
to give up Ramsay’s words, in which it is usually sung, for others, less 
poetical, doubtless, but more consonant to the sentiment of the music, 
he may, perhaps, be content with the above, till he gets a better. 

BILDERDYCK. 


SONG. 


I nave a sprig of myrtle, 

Which once you gave to me, 

The only gift, save words and smiles, 
I ever had from thee. 


There ’s never a twilight passes, 

But I gaze on its bright green, 

And press to my lips its glossy leaves, 
And weep—o’er what has been. 


Its sweet white flower has faded, 
The petals still are there ; 

But, ah! how shrunk and withered, 
How unlike what they were ! 


Thy love was like that flower, 

When in its pride and spring ; 

’T is now more like that flower 
In blight and withering— 


These green leaves are the memories 
Of our early love, to me ; 

The more tears I weep over them 
The fresher will they be. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Letters from the Bahama Islands. Written in 1823-4. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea: 
18mo. pp. 207. 

Tuts book is not, as one might from its title be led to imagine, 

a mere account of the Islands from which the letters purport to 
be written. It aims at something more, at mingling the incidents 
of a fictitious tale with the description of the country and its 
inhabitants. We are sorry for this, since the narrative of the 
author’s residence in the Bahama Islands, which, judging from 
internal evidence, actually took place, and which would, we 
doubt not, have furnished matter foe a pleasant book, is encum- 
bered, and almost deprived of its interest, by being interwoven 
with a story, which we cannot think very well contrived nor very 
skilfully told. The heroine of the tale, who is graced with the 
well-sounding name of Adela Del Lorraine, is introduced to the 
reader at the moment of her departure from London for the 
Bahama Islands, in company with her mother, who has been 
advised by her physicians to visit the West Indias for her health. 
A young lady, by the name of Adelaide De Souza, who has 
somehow or other been placed under the protection of the mother 
of Adela, accompanies them on the voyage. Among the passen- 
gers in the same vessel, is a young man of very solemn aspect 
and mysterious manners, who smiles but once during the whole 
assage, and who sings during a storm in such a manner as to 
oes Adela awake a whole night. After the family have been 
settled for some time on one of the Bahama Islands, this stranger 
makes his appearance under the romantic title of the Chevalier 
Grammont, becomes an inmate of the family, and the lover of 
Adelaide, and relaxes wonderfully from his gravity. As for 
Adela, she is.of course delighted with her new situation; she is 
charmed with the serene climate; she is in ecstasies at the rich 
vegetation and beautiful flowers of the island; she becomes in 
love with its picturesque rocks and resounding ocean; grows 
passionately fond of its beautiful moonlight, and learns to despise 
the multitudes of mosquitoes, sand-flies, centipedes, cockroaches, 
lizards, and the thousand other agreeable insects and reptiles of 
the country. She is especially in raptures with the hospitable 
and sprightly manners of the inhabitants; she goes with them to 
marooning parties, as they are called, where the gentlemen drink 
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great quantities of champaigne; she plays at cards and she plays at 
billiards ; she takes sentimental walks by moonlight, and delight- 
ful drives after dinner ; attends petits soupers and conversaziones, 
and “ charming balls,” and writes a great many ecstatic letters 
about these “things to a female friend in America. In the mean 
time, however, the illness of her mother increases ; and Adela 
becomes somewhat melancholy. At length, in expectation of 
approaching death, her mother discloses to her certain unhappy 
events of her past life, which she had hitherto kept secret. She 
relates the story of her marriage to the father of Adela, a native 
of France, but educated in America, and of a strange passion 
conceived for her by the Chevalier de Courtenaye (nobody cer- 
tainly understands the art of selecting names for the personages 
of a novel better than our author), a friend of her husband, and 
a very discreet and exemplary young gentlemen. Her husband 
discovers the love of De Courtenaye for his wife, upon which he 
becomes furious, and drives her from his presence. ll this 
while, Mrs. Del Lorraine is ignorant of the passion with which 
she had inspired De Courtenaye; but at this critical moment 
he confesses it to her on his knees, in a very explicit manner, 
declaring, at the same time, that it was perfectly platonic ; that 
it was founded on her virtues; that it had no other object than 
to be near her, and to contemplate her perfections; and that 
he had intended never to reveal it. After this very necessary 
declaration, he takes leave of her for ever. She goes to France 
with her infant daughter, who is educated there, under the pro- 
tection of Count Victor Adolphe Del Lorraine, her husband’s. 
brother. The Count dying, she goes to England, to live with 
her brother, Sir Charles Fitz Clarence (another well-chosen and 
euphonic name), who, upon being told of the conduct of her 
husband, resolves, like a valorous knight, to seek him out, and to 
cut off his head; but is, at length, pacified by the entreaties of 
his unhappy sister, and consents to put up his sword. At length 
her mental sufferings prey upon her constitution, and she resolves 
to try the climate of the West Indies. Soon after this disclosure 
a letter arrives from De Courtenaye in America, mentioning, that 
he had discovered the retreat of the father of Adela, now recov- 
ered from his insanity, but near the end of his life. Adela stays 
to close the eyes of her mother ; she then sets out for America, 
and arrives just in time to receive her dying father’s blessing. 
She sees him buried in the midst of the solitudes where he had 
spent the last years of his life, and then returns to the Bahama 
Islands, to the society of her friend Adelaide, now happily mar- 
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ried to the Chevalier Grammont, who turns out to be a young 
De Courtenaye, son of the platonic lover of Mrs. Del Lorraine. 

It seems to us, that there are several objections to this plot, 
independent of what some might be harsh enough to call its 
absurdity, and we regret that the author should have been in- 
duced by the desire of writing a novel, to incorporate it with the 
much better materials in his possession. The author certainly 
possesses a pretty talent for description, although it is sometimes 
misapplied. ‘Thus, for example, we cannot greatly admire the 
scene in which the governor comes into the council-chamber, in 
his yellow uniform, attended by a “fine flourish of trumpets and 
the roll of drums,” and the clerk comes forward, and, ‘ bowing 
gracefully and reverentially to the governor,” reads, “in a clear 
and sonorous voice, each act that had been passed by the assem- 
bly,” to which the governor affixes his name, and then makes 
a short and handsome speech. But, on the other hand, the 
description of a West India hurricane, in the night, as it appeared 
to a West India family, shut up in one of the frail dwellings of 
that country, is given with a good deal of skill and effect. 





Almack’s; a Novel. Two Volumes. New York. 1827. J. & J: Harper and Others. 
12mo. pp. 295 and 304. 


WE have never been at Almack’s, neither have most of our 
readers enjoyed that glorification ; though it seems that Mr. John 
Dunn Hunter did. e know not which of the lady patronesses 
gave Hunter the freedom of the establishment; but it is currently 
reported, that there was a scuffle among them for the proprietor- 
ship of that pseudo-civilized salvage man proper. It is, however, 
certain, that John came over some of the nobility and gentry very 
prettily ; and we wish most fervently, that we could get him to 
give us an article on this subject, in connexion with his other 
adventures ; as it would, perhaps, be as useful and ornamental to 
our journal, as his Narrative was to himself and his lionizers. 
We are proud of him, as our countryman, for being one of the 
sublimest humbugs, since the days of Psalmanazar ; and our only 
quarrel with him arises from his having occasioned the quantities 
of tears, which were shed by beautiful eyes, when he threatened 
to strip, and turn as wild an Indian as he said he had been before. 

Of this, however, en passant, and par parenthése, to borrow the 
mosaic jargon of the book we are professing to notice. Knowing 
nothing of Almack’s, nor of the people that frequent it, we can 
only speak of this performance as a literary work. 
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The scandal is, of course, “ caviare to us ;” and the satire, if 
there be any, unconnected with personalities, is of a most harm- 
less kind. There is no one character out of the seventy-seven 
and a half, which, according to Cocker and our numeration, is 
the number of people introduced, distinguished by any one of 
Hogarth’s three -~ nor is there a single incident which even 
r Charlotte Smith would have thought important enough to 
a happened to any of her Emmelines or Anna Marias, on a 
fishing excursion by the border of a pond or ditch ; and yet there 
are two respectable duodecimos, of three hundred pages each, in 
the American edition, which we have honestly skimmed over. 
The book is, however, amusing enough. It is very much admired 
by the ladies; and no doubt gives as fair a view of fashionable 
society in the modern Babylon, as any work of the kind. If the 
conversations, of which it almost exclusively consists, are never 
very witty, they are generally kept up to the level of decent and 
lively commonplace. What strikes us as the stupidest part of the 
performance, is the quantity of French, with which it is overloaded, 
Having informed us, that two or three of the personages in the 
scene were bitten with the Gallic mania on the continent, it was 
not indispensably necessary for the author, in order to preserve 
consistency, to inflict upon us whole pages of ordinary talk enough, 
done into very good and sufficient French, to be sure, but in no 
wise idiomatic or more expressive than the literal English would 
have been. ‘There seems to be no more smartness or sense in 
this practice, than the author of the “ Battle of New Orleans” 
(a farce or tragedy, we forget which) would have exhibited, if, 
by way of variegating the interest of his powerful drama, he had 
made the interlocutors bespatter their colloquies with French, be- 
cause it is so generally spoken in those quarters, and commenced 
his performance thus ; 
ien bon jour, Général Jackson ; comment vous portez-vous ce 
matin 2 

Mais trés bien, je vous remercie, Monsieur le Général Café ; 
et comment se porte votre tante ? 

We cannot believe that “ Vivian Grey” and “ Almack’s” are 
written entirely by the same hand. The former is said, indeed, 
to have been the joint production of two or three persons. There 
is a flightiness, imaginativeness, and ambition for effect exhibited in 
it, from which the present work is entirely free. It contrives, on 
the contrary, to preserve a very respectable medium, of a most 
pacific character throughout; and the nerves of the fairest and 
most fragile reader are safe in its perusal, without salts. We 
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were, indeed, prepared for something alarming, at the beginning 
of one of the chapters—a duel, a marriage, or an affair of some 
kind; but it turned out only in the evacuation of the house, by 
an old maid and two or three female bores, and the importation 
of another set of characters. 

It may be said, with truth, of this production, that it is exceed- 
ingly natural. The men and women talk and act as men and 
women in similar circumstances generally do; and the incidents 
are such as occur in every-day if . It is no little success for an 
author to be at all interesting with such materials ; and it seems to 
be generally conceded that he is so; though, we frankly confess, 
we could not read all he has set down for us. The management 
of the Lady Patronesses, and the secrets of their divan, are cer- 
tainly highly amusing. A continuation is threatened at the end 
of the book. We hope the author will put a little more spice in 
it; for the line of commonplace cannot “ hold on till the crack 
of doom,” though dukes, and princes, and lady patronesses are 
pressed into its service. 


Paul Jones; a Romance. By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. In Three Volumes. 12mo. 
Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 1627, 

Avian CunninGHam is known as the author of some very 
pretty songs; and, if we remember aright, has received high 
encouragement to prosecute his labors as a novelist. When we took 
up these three closely ay volumes, we expected, of course, 
much entertainment. But let no one hereafter, who is in a listless 
mood, and requires matter either deeply interesting, amusing, 
or piquant, to lighten his solitude, shut himself up, or sit himself 
down, with “ Paul Jones,” in three volumes, for his talisman against 
ennui or unpleasant reflections; unless, peradventure, he be of that 
happy temperament which is easily amused, or unless he is naturally 
delighted with things, which look very much like absurdities. 

reating this performance as a mere fable, an “Arabian Nights” 
story (and, as to matter-of-fact, the Sultaness could not have spun 
a finer thread, or longer yarn, as the sailors say, when the silken 
noose was tickling her own slender windwipe), the dramatic effect, 
the bringing together of the incidents, with a view to the unities 
of the plot, or, in a word, the poetic management, by which 
interest is to be kept alive, is so clumsily preserved, that none 
but a novice, a desperate novel-devourer, a reviewer, or an unfor- 
tunate who had paid for the bouk, could ever go clean through 
with it. If any eu readers, who fall not within the four orders 
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before classified, do not believe us, let them read it (and if they 
are our readers, they must be able to read,) for themselves. To 
such as put confidence in our critical acumen, we can only say, 
Experto crede Roberto, a phrase germane to the subject, albeit 
rather stale and triturated. 

Alas for poor Paul Jones! Mr. Cooper, with reverence be it 
spoken, took no small liberties with his life and character, and 
with certain passages in his life, which never did occur. An 
under-scribe in one of the bureaus in Washington, under pretence 
of collecting all the materials which might throw light on the 
history of this singular man, defrauded a gentlemen of New 
York of many valuable original letters, and published a sixpenn 
pamphlet, which no decent person could touch, much less read. 
And last (not to mention some old tavern-signs, among our 
juvenile reminiscences, which were traditionally said to “ disfigure” 
Paul, and certain children’s books, familiar to our infancy, with 
gaudy pictures,) Allan Cunningham, his own countryman, has, as 
the unkindest cut of all, done him into a romance, making him 
out-roland Orlando, out-munchausen the Quarterly Reviews on 
America, and out-quixotte him of La Mancha; and, not content 
with burlesquing the performances of his life, has made him die a 
queer and suspicious death, after narrowly escaping the guillotine 
seventeen times in one night. Really, Mr. Cunningham ought 
not to have did this—as some of the Yankees used to say, whose 
conversation and manners he has partially struggled to describe ; 
and about whom, and whose affairs, he seems to know as much 
as he does of the court of Louis the Sixteenth, or Catherine of 
Russia, or the Grand Turk, or of Mesopotamia, or Prester John, 
or Pennsylvania, or Suwarrow, or Silas Deane, or navigation, 
or the Delaware Indians, or the town of Boston, or General 
Washington, or any other of the persons or places with which he 
has unlawfully permitted his imagination to play its antics. We 
beg to know, if there are no Sunday schools in the place where 
Mr. Cunningham was brought up, no little books on geography, 
no abridgments of historical facts, to give a faint idea of things as 
they have been, within the last fifty years? 

We cannot easily refer to a more conspicuous specimen of 
ignorance and bad taste, than the interview of Paul Jones with 
General Washington and Silas Deane, as described in one of 
these volumes. The limits of a notice preclude any long extracts, 
or we should be tempted to quote it, for its exquisite absurdity. 
The whole work has the appearance to us of a rough draught, 
which ought to have been condensed and cut down to half its 
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dimensions, to be at all readable, even as a marvellous legend, in 
which probability is set at defiance. ‘There are some pleasing 
descriptions in it, although they are protracted to a most uncon- 
scionable length. All we can honestly say of the author, is, that 
he had better content himself with describing Scotland and its 
inhabitants, where he is at home. Russians, Frenchmen, and 
Yankees, are as ideal personages to him, as wizards, gouls, and 
ogres. In naval tactics, he has no skill; and if his fancy must 
spurn the bounded reign of existence, he had better borrow the 
drapery of antiquity to cloak his localities ; for it will not do to be 
planting Miss Jones (a sister of Paul, now for the first time intro- 
duced to the public) with a colony of Scottish people under her 
sovereign sway, in New York or Pennsylvania; or to introduce 
legions of Kentucky-men on the scene some time before Daniel 
Boone had made up his mind to settle the country. 





Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts. By OcrAvrus PICKERING, Counsellor at Law. Volume III. Boston, 
Hilliard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins. 1827. 8vo. pp. 568. 

Tuis volume, which is just completed, was published in num- 
bers—according to a suggestion that we had the honor of making 
in the “ United States Literary Gazette” (vol. iii. p. 203). ‘I'he 
first number was issued about a year ago, and contained the cases 
in Suffolk, for March, 1825. The second number appeared last 
autumn, containing the cases in the other counties of the State ; 
and we now have the Suffolk cases for March, 1826, which fill the 
customary pages allotted to a volume of Massachusetts Reports. 
We are gratified that Mr. Pickering has adopted this manner of 
publishing his labors, and trust he will continue it. Even in this 
way, we have to wait but too long, before we see the decisions 
of the court. 

The manner in which the reporter has accomplished his task, in 
the present volume, will not diminish the reputation which he had 
before so justly acquired. We do not think the volume is a very 
rich one ; but this is not to be attributed to him, or to the court. 
Cases must be discussed, and disposed of, as they arise, whether 
interesting or uninteresting, important or unimportant. And by a 
very recent statute, which we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
to be both silly and mischievous, every case that is argued is 
henceforth to be reported. What edifying matter will hereafter 
find its way to the press! We shall probably see, in Mr. Pickering’s 
next pamphlet, that a plaintiff, who lives in Milton, may sue his 
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next-door neighbour before a justice of the peace in Dorchester— 
a case that actually occurred, and was carried to the Supreme 
Court and there argued, on demurrer to the declaration for want 
of a venue, or for a wrong venue! Unless the statute referred to 
shall be considered as prospective only, Mr. Pickering is legally 
bound to put this case into his book, and if it continues in force, he 
may well insert in his titlepage the following motto from Juvenal ; 
« Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli.” 

In the second number of our first volume (November, 1826), 
page 151, we criticised a decision of the court of Maine, in which 
an attorney, who had indorsed a writ “ A. B. (the plaintiff) by 
C. D. his attorney,” was held responsible for costs, under a statute 
of that State, which is precisely like the statute on this subject in 
Massachusetts. We perceive, in the book before us, page 442 
(Chadwick v. Upton), that the court here have decided the 
point in the same manner. We are therefore bound, perhaps, to 
suppose ourselves in an error. Still we cannot comprehend the 
legal grounds of these decisions. Mr. Chief Justice Parker 
admits, that “an ingenious argument might be made on either 
side ; but we think,” says he, “‘ convenience preponderates in favor 
of holding the attorney liable, although, for the sake of justice, this 
might likewise be considered as the indorsement of the plaintiff.” 

e congratulate those, in whose welfare and pursuits we have 
ever taken a lively interest, in being able to state, that, in the case 
of Stacy v. Lyon, page 390, the court has decided, that the statute 
exempting schoolmasters from military duty, extends to masters 
of private schools. 

as supplement, we find the learned judgment of the late 
Chief Justice Dana, in the case of Thatcher v. Omans & Nye, 
which was decided in 1792, and of which such discordant ver- 
sions have heretofore, by some means, got into print. The 
memory of that eminent judge will be cherished with the greater 
respect, in consequence of this very favorable specimen of his 
legal acumen and profound erudition. This judgment, as we 
have reason to know, was sought out, in consequence of a recent 
suit in the Circuit Court of the United States (Durant & al. v. 
Ritchie), in which the same point was brought into discussion. 
Are there not more of the same judge’s mature opinions, which 
we may yet have the benefit of perusing ? 

Mr. Pickering ¥ ye so well, that we are the more anxious 
he should report still better; and we would respectfully suggest, 
that he might amend his style of reporting the arguments of coun- 
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sel. We hold that the points made, the authorities cited, and the 
distinctions taken by counsel, should be stated clearly and without 
confusion in the reports. In this, Mr. Pickering is certainly not 
so happy as he ay « be. 

As critics, we feel obliged to give no quarter to the modern 
incorrect use of the word, coerce. Its meaning is, to restrain, to 
keep in order by force. But it has of late been used in the sense 
of to compel, that is, to force to some act. In page 497, of the book 
in our hands, we read of taking “ measures to coerce payment.” 
In the common newspapers, those great corrupters of our lan- 
guage, this might pass without comment. But Mr. Pickering is an 
accomplished scholar, and his inadvertencies are not so harmless. 


Lyrical, and other Poems. By Witi1am G. Simms, Jr. Charleston. Ellis & 
Neufville. 1827. 18mo. pp. 198. 


Tue author makes, in his Preface to this little volume, an 
apology, on account of his youth, for any imperfections which 
may be apparent in it. This apology we readily accept. Juvenile 
poems are rarely faultless; the best of them are little more than 
evidences of talent, and promises of what the writer’s matured 
powers may produce. ‘The poems before us have an abundant 
proportion of such blemishes as are to be expected in the works 
of very youthful writers ; but they have also passages which show 
the possession of no ordinary degree of poetical talent. Perhaps 
one of the last things which a poet learns, is the art of suppression, 
or the skill of keeping back whatever is feeble or extravagant and 
unworthy of himself and the public. The following is a specimen 
of the better things in this volume. 


TO A WINTER FLOWER. 
[Written in the Creek Nation.] 
When winter comes with icy mien, 
To silver o’er this brook, 
Thy form in loneliness is seen, 


By all forsook. 


No shrub upon the fields remains 
To feed the watchful gaze, 

Nor blade of grass the earth retains, 
Nor sprig of maize. 


The Indian here shall rest his eye, 
And meditate alone 

That thou, when all his race shall die, 
Wilt still be known. 1 
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Pensive, in anxious, thoughtful mood, 
His rifle at his side, 

He ’ll wonder how alone thou ’st stood, 
When all have died. 


What secret spring of life is thine, 
Or what art thou, to gain 
, Such partial favor, as to shine, 
Last of thy train ? 


Methinks such lot can ne’er be blest— 
To feel ourselves alone, 
On earth the latest, only guest, 
When all are gone. pp- 97, 98. 





The Class-Book of American Literature ; consisting principally of Selections in the 
departments of History, Biography, Prose Fiction, Poetry, &c. from the best Writers 
of our own Country. Designed to be used as a Reading-Book in American Schools. 
By Jonn Frost. Boston. J,H.A.Frost. 12mo. pp. 288. 


Recxonine from the appearance of “ Scott’s Lessons” and 
Lindley Murray’s compilations among us, we confidently assert, that 
no real improvement has since been made in books of this nature. 
We know not where can be found a more judicious selection 
from the best English authors, than is presented in the former of 
of these publications. It might well assume the more ambitious 
title of Elegant Extracts, calculated, as it is, to improve the taste, 
inform the understanding, and enrich the mind of the youthful 
reader. We may return to it in riper years, with renewed delight, 
and still find it a most interesting repository of literary gems, 
whose lustre is far from being dimmed by age. Much might, 
likewise, be said in praise of Murray’s selections; but these, as 
well as “ Scott's Lessons,” are too well known to need being 
characterized by us; and, notwithstanding their long use, we be- 
lieve that few teachers would wish to see them entirely banished 
from their schools. The only valid argument that can be brought 
in favor of new compilations, must be derived from a consideration 
of the valuable additions which writers of a more modern date 
furnish, and the importance of familiarizing them to the minds of 
the young. By interspersing among the selections from standard 
English authors, a small proportion of pieces taken from the 
best writers of our own country, the value of the compilation to 
an American student is considerably enhanced. It was with 
these views, we presume, that the Rev. Mr. Pierpont made the 
selection known, and for the most part admired, as the “ First 
Class-Book,” and with the same views, Messrs. Greenwood and 
Emerson have more recently compiled the “ Classical Reader.” 
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We are disposed to accord the most unqualified praise to the last 
named gentlemen for the very judicious manner in which they have 
executed their task. 

“The Class-Book of American Literature,” as its name im- 
ports, is entirely composed of American productions. We confess 
we were not altogether pleased with the plan of a work for schools 
which should exclude the finest passages of Addison and Pope, 
in order to give place to the less classical productions of our own 
writers ; but this predisposition to dislike was far from being con- 
firmed on perusal ; and we are willing to admit, that the book has 
very considerable claims on the score of elegance and good taste. 

Moreover, the editor, we find, disclaims any intention of ex- 
cluding from our schools the classical writers of Great Britain. 
But he says, and we think justly, that, in the education of every 
American youth, there may be a period devoted to the study of 
his native literature. A selection from American writers pos- 
sesses—beside the assurance it gives of a favorable moral and 
political tendency in the character of the pieces—many peculiar 
advantages for the pur of school-reading. The glow of 
patriotic feeling is one of the first and strongest emotions caught 
in boyhood, and furnishes the best preparation for that native 
eloquence of the heart, of which the finest efforts of elocution are 
but an imitation, and which must form the basis of all successful 
culture in this department of education. 

In recommending Mr. Frost’s work, we do not mean to say 
that a happier selection might not have been made from sources 
so copious. But his book is re for juvenile readers; and 
his circle of choice was necessarily restricted by the capacity, if 
not the taste, of those for whose use the volume was compiled. 

In regard to some of the pieces, especially the poetical ones, 
we think it would have been more judicious to give them a longer 
term of probation before admitting them into a work designed as 
a permanent Reader. We fear that some of the flowers, on 
losing the gloss of novelty, will part with much of their attractive- 
ness. We cannot, however, find it in our hearts to reproach that 
laborious class of persons to which Mr. Frost belongs, in whose 
duties there is at best so much tiresome uniformity, we mean the 
instructers, for desiring to enliven their toils as far as practicable, 
by the use of new books. On the whole, we think that the general 
reader will be gratified to find, that a book containing so great’a 
variety of useful, elegant, and entertaining matter, should have 
been constructed of purely American materials. 
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Fossil Bones. After the various geological systems which have been 
framed to account for the different fossil remains dispersed over the 
continents of Europe and Asia, we are scarcely surprised at any new 
hypothesis, unless it carry with it an appearance of truth. A gentleman 
of the name of Ranking, in a recent publication of the highest merit, 
has stated as his opinion, that the remains of different animals which 
have been found in countries very remote from those to which they be- 
long, have not been transported to their present localities by the action 
of a deluge, but are some of them the result of the Roman sports in the 
amphitheatre, and of the great hunting matches of the Mongols, while 
the rest have catia the armies of these two nations, the mighty 
conquerors of the Eastern and Western world. 


Fossil Animals. The researches of modern geology have brought to 
light, at different times, specimens of the organized remains of a former 
order of things on our globe, of which by no means the least remarkable 
characteristic is their enormous size. earn Buckland, some years 
ago, discovered what at first seemed a fossil tree, but, upon examination, 
proved to be a thigh bone, with all the characters belonging to the genus 
Saurus (lizard, crocodile, &c.) Soon after a fragment of a jaw, present- 
ing similar indications, was found. From the known proportions of the 
existing species, he calculated that the length of this reptile must have 
been upwards of sixty feet, and its bulk equal to that of an elephant 
seven feet high. It has been appropriately termed the megalosaurus. 
A discovery of a yet more formidable monster has very recently been 
made. Teeth have been found by some French naturalists, having the 
character of the shark species. From accurate measurement and com- 
parison with existing sharks’ teeth, it has been computed that they must 
have belonged to animals (upon the very lowest estimate) in one instance 
thirty, and in another forty-three feet in length. 


Snails. It is stated by M. De Martens, that the annual exports of 
snails (kelik pomatia) from Ulm by the Danube, to be used as food in 
Lent, at the convents of Austria, formerly amounted to ten millions of 
these animals, which were fattened in the gardens in the neighbour- 
hood. Before the revolution in France, large quantities of the H. aspersa 
were exported from the coasts of Aunis and Saintonge, in barrels, for the 
Antilles, and some are still sent to those islands, and to Senegal, for food. 
The consumption of snails is still very considerable in the departments 
of Lower Charente and the Gironde. In the isle of Rhé alone, it is 
estimated at the value of twenty-five thousand francs. At Marseilles 
the commerce in these animals is also considerable ; the species eaten, 
are the H. rhodostama, H. aspersa, and the H. vermiculata. In Spain, 
Italy, Turkey, and the Levant, the use of snails as food is common. 


The Walrus. The ability of the Walrus to climb steep surfaces of ice, 
and smooth high rocks, which has often astonished Polar navigators, 
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has been found by Sir Everard Home to be owing to their hind feet, or 
flippers, being furnished with a cupping-like apparatus, similar, but on 
a gigantic scale, to those in the feet of flies, which enable the latter to 
walk on upright glass, or even on a smooth ceiling, supported by the 
atmosphere pressing against the vacuum they are enabled to form in 
the cavities of their feet. It is the same also with the geoo, a rat-like 
animal, which, in India, runs up and down the faces of the smoothest 
walls in chase of flies and insects. The bones of the walrus flipper, 
in a surprising manner represent a gigantic human hand, capable of 
spanning twenty-eight inches or more ; although these animals some- 
times weigh a ton and a half, there seems little reason to doubt their 
capability of supporting this great weight by pedalian suction against a 
mass of ice. 


Newspapers in the United States. There were but seven papers pub- 
lished in the United States in 1750; in 1810 there were three hundred 
and fifty-nine Leer twenty-five published daily), which circulated 
twenty-two million two hundred thousand copies in the year. In 1823 
they had increased to the number of five hundred and ninety-eight. 
The number of copies circulated in the year by these journals, it is 
calculated, exceeds thirty millions. The whole of continental Europe, 
containing one hundred and sixty millions of inhabitants, does not support 
half the number of journals that exist in the United States. 


Newspapers in India. The number of newspapers published in the 
languages of India, and designed solely for native readers, has increased, 
in the course of seven years, from one to six. Four of these are in 
Bengalee, and two in Persian. 


Printing on Zinc. At the bookstore of Leak, at Darmstadt, has 
appeared the first great work whose prints are taken from plates of 
zinc ; it is a collection of architectural monuments, which will consist of 
twenty numbers. The drawings are made upon zinc as upon stone, and 
the expense of engraving is thus avoided. The editor is, in consequence, 
able to sell each number, containing twelve folio plates, at five francs, 
upon common paper. In an economical point of view, this process 
deserves to be recommended. 


Russian Universities. In the seven Russian Universities, there are at 

resent three thousand students, two hundred and twenty professors, 

tg &c. The students are organized in almost a military manner, 
wear a uniform, and are under a very strict superintendence. 


Calcutta Medical Society. At a late meeting of the Calcutta Medical 
Society, a paper was read by Dr. Kennedy on the barbarous Indian 
penance, called Gulwutzy Chumk. “It is very surprising,” says Dr. 
Kennedy, “ how the self-devoted victims, who have for some time been 
suspended by iron hooks inserted into their flesh, can run about, upon 
their descent from their elevation, as if nothing had happened, and how 
speedily the wounds heal without inflammation or suppuration.” Dr. 
Kennedy makes various remarks upon the subject, in a medical point of 
view, with reference to the employment of setons ; but his paper further 
shows, that this monstrous practice of Paganism is not, as has been 
conjectured by some persons, a mere Indian juggle. 
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Locusts. A letter in the Bombay Courier states, that a cloud of locusts 
had been hovering for nearly two months over different parts of the 
province of Guzerat, which must have covered ten square miles. So 
thickly clustered were they, as to cast an almost perfect and unbroken 
shadow on the ground. Before their approach, and after their departure, 
their appearance was that of immense and heavy clouds of dense smoke 
all along the horizon. 


Khoordish Christians. Near the sources of the Tigris, Mr. Fraser says, 
dwelt the remains of the numerous Christian population, which inhabited 
all this part of the country in the times of the Greek emperors, and who 
were forced by their Mahomedan enemies to take refuge in these in- 
accessible regions. They now consist of four tribes; the Teearees, 
amounting to about ten thousand families ; the Kojumees, to one thou- 
sand; the Jiloos, five hundred; and the Tookabees, to three hundred. 
They live under the rule of a sort of prelatical chief, whose dignity is 
hereditary in the family, although the chief himself, being set apart for 
the church, cannot marry. He acts both as priest and general, leading 
the people to church or to war; and they all pay him implicit obedience. 
They are of the Nestorian creed, and hate Roman Catholics even more 
than Mahomedans; putting to death, without mercy, all that fall into 
their hands. Indeed they behave little less cruelly to any others who 
unfortunately come in their way. They can bring into the field fourteen 
thousand capital matchlock-men. They live exclusively among them- 
selves, admitting no one into their country, which is so strong and im- 
penetrable that none can enter it without their leave. The missionaries 
despatched about three years ago into Persia, by the society of Basle, 
were expressly instructed to direct their attention to these degenerated 
Khoordish Christians. 


Old English Coins. One of the most curious articles in the twentieth 
volume of the proceedings of the Society established at Copenhagen 
for the cultivation of Scandinavian vWiterature, is a paper by Professor 
Ramus, in which he states, that in 1822,a peasant of the island of 
Zeland, in ploughing his field, turned up above thirteen hundred pieces 
of silver coins, Danish, English, and German, all of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Among them are ninety English pieces of the times of 
Ethelred the Second, Harold Harefoot, and Edward the Confessor. 
M. Ramus promises a detailed description of all these coins, which are 
at present in the King’s cabinet. 


Modern Greek Poetry. M. Kalvos, of Zante, has published an addi- 
tional volume of Greek Odes, which have since been translated into 
French. They are full of generous and patriotic sentiments, clothed 
in very melodious versification. The names of Canaris, Botzaris, and 
Byron, are those, to the consecration of which he principally devotes the 
labors of his muse. The work has been translated into French prose. 


Longevity. In a curious essay, contained in a French medical 
journal, is an article which shows that a mode of life unruffled by 
tumultuous passions, singularly contributes to longevity. According to 
the author’s statement, the lives of one hundred and fifty-two hermits, 
taken in all ages, and under every climate, produce a sum total of 
eleven thousand five hundred and eighty-nine years, and, consequently, 
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an average of seventy-six years, and a little more than three months, 
for each. The lives of the same number of academicians, one half be- 
longing to the Academy of Sciences, and the other half to that of Belles 
Lettres, amount to ten thousand five hundred and eleven years, or to 
sixty-nine years and a little more than two months for each life. It is 
therefore not improbable, that, in patriarchal ages of society, one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred years were much more commonly attained 
than in our times, as the ancients affirm of different tribes of India and 
Greece. 


Latin Classics. Letters from Naples announce, that the Abbate Mai 
has discovered in a collection belonging to the famous Abbey of St. 
Columbus de Bobbio, several valuable works of the most celebrated 
Latin Classics. The Diario di Roma, which contains this intelligence, 
does not give any explanation either as to the names of the authors or 
the titles of the works. Gent. Mag. 


New Reviews. Two foreign Reviews, one the “ Revue Britannique,” 
the other the “ Revue Ameéricaine,” are commenced in Paris. They 
both profess to give a view of the ancient literature and progress of 
the sciences and arts of the two countries. New Month. Mag. 


Parisian Charities, &c. The French government has advertised to 
contract for the supply of meat for the charitable establishments of Paris 
for the year 1827. ‘The quantity wanted is one million one hundred and 
eighty-six thousand kilogrammes, or about two millions five hundred 
thousand pounds’ weight English The number of beds in the various 
hospices and hospitals is stated at about thirteen thousand ; the hospice 
for old women making about five thousand of the whole, the Hétel Dieu 
fifteen hundred, and the orphans and foundlings one thousand. Ibid. 


New Invention. A canal-digging machine has recently been introduced 
at Paris, to be worked either by horse, manual, or other moving power. 
It is capable of digging ten feet deep, and a power equal to eight horses 
is required to work it. The machine will extract and carry out of the 
canal ninety-six cubic feet per minute. It advances gradually in work- 
ing, and digs eight feet in breadth at one stroke. Ibid. 


Death of Hercules. Charles Rousselle, the famous athletic, called the 
Hercules of the North, died the other day at Lille, his native place, at 
the early age of forty-five. His combination of muscular force with 
agility was very extraordinary. His visit to London made him familiar 
to many artists, who considered his form equal in developement to the 
Hercules Farnese, and frequently took him as a model. In this way he 
stood to Bosio for his “ Alcides destroying the Hydra;” and the Royal 
Academy presented him with a superb gold medal. It is said, that 
overstraining himself in some of his prodigious efforts contributed to 
shorten his life. His family seems to be remarkable for strength; and 
a brother Henri, and a sister, are also mentioned as prodigies. Ibid. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the Private and Public Life of William Penn; who settled 
the State of Pennsylvania, and founded the City of Philadelphia. By 
Thomas Clarkson, M. A. Two Volumes in One. New Edition. Dover, 
N.H. Samuel C. Stevens. 8vo. pp. 194 and 181. 

Inside Out, or Roguery Exposed; being the Life, Sufferings, and 
Adventures of Samuel Smith, alias Samuel Carson. To which is added, 
an Admonition to Youth, against the most prevalent vices which led to 
his misfortunes, viz. Intemperance, Profanity, and Sabbath-breaking. 
Written by Himself. Hartford. Norton & Russell. 


EDUCATION. 


Nature Improved, or, a New Method of Teaching Languages, exem- 
plified by its Application to Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. To which are 
prefixed, some desultory Observations on the general Utility of Ancient 
and Foreign Tongues. With an Appendix on the subject of Education. 
By Samuel Jackson, M. D. of Northumberland, Penn. Philadelphia. 
R. H. Small. 12mo. 

A Book of Words of One Sound, for the Use of Youth. By W. 
Ballantine. Philadelphia. Towar & Hogan. 

Choice Pleasures of Youth, recommended in a Series of Letters from 
a Father to his Son. Philadelphia. Thomas S. Ash. 

Primary Lessons in Arithmetic. By Frederick Emerson. Second 
Edition, with improvements. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 

Adam’s Latin Grammar, with Improvements and Additions. By 
Benjamin A. Gould. Stereotype Edition. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & 
Co. 12mo. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


An Improved Atlas, exhibiting the Elevation of Mountains, Length of 
Rivers, and Population of Cities. By Thomas T. Smiley. 

The American Companion, or a Brief Sketch of Geography. By P. 
Hawkes. Philadelphia. R.H. Small. 8vo. 


HISTORY. 


History of Philip’s War, commonly called the Great Indian War, in 
1675 and 1676. By Thomas Church, Esq. With Notes and an Appen- 
dix, by Samuel G. Drake. Second Edition. With Plates. Boston. 
T. B. Wait & Sons. 12mo. pp. 360. 

A Concise Narrative of General Jackson’s first Invasion of Florida, 
and of his immortal Defence of New Orleans.. With Remarks, By 
Aristides. 

LAW. 

A Digest of the Laws of the United States, including an Abstract 
of the Judicial Decisions relating to the Constitutional and Statutory 
Laws, with Notes Explanatory and Historical. By Thomas F. Gordon. 
Philadelphia. Philip H. Nicklin. 8ve. 
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Report of Cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
By Thomas Sergeant and William Rawle, Jr. Vol. XII. Philadelphia. 
8vo. 

A Lenient System for Adjusting Demands and oeening Debts 
without Imprisonment; uniting Justice with Clemency in Coercive 
Measures for stimulating Debtors to fulfil their Contracts. By Benjamin 
Dearborn. Boston. J. H. Eastburn. 8vo. pp. 64. 


MEDICINE. 


A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Physic. By George 
Gregory, M. D. With Notes and Additions, adapted to the Practice of 
the United States, by Nathaniel Patten, M. D. and 8S. Colhoun, M. D. 
Philadelphia. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The American Quarterly Review. No. I. Philadelphia. Carey & 
Lea. 8vo. 

Episcopal Register. Nos. 1, 2, 3, of Vol. II. Printed monthly at 
Middlebury, Vermont. 

Hints on Banking, in a Letter toa Gentleman in Albany. By a New- 
Yorker. New York. Vanderpool & Cole. - 8vo. ‘ 

Proceedings of sundry Citizens of Baltimore, convened for the pur- 
pose of devising the most efficient Means of Improving the Intercourse 
of that City with the Western States. 

Account of the Visit of General La Fayette to the United States, 
from his arrival in August, 1824, to his embarkation on board of the 
Brandywine Frigate, return to France, reception, and retirement at 
La Grange. 

Nahant, or the Floure of Souvenance. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

Remarks on the Policy and Practice of the the United States and 
Great Britain in their Treatment of Indians. From the “ North 
American Review,” No. LV., for April, 1827. Boston. Frederick T. 
Gray. 8vo. pp. 78. 

The House Servant’s Directory, or a Monitor for the Use of Private 
Families. By Robert Roberts. Boston. Munroe & Francis. 


METAPHYSICS. 


Essays devoted principally to the Discussion of the great Metaphysical 
Question of, how we acquire a Knowledge of External Objects. New 
York. G. & C. Carvill. 

Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, designed as a Text-Book. By 
Thomas C. Upham. Portland William Hyde. 8vo. pp. 504. 


music. 
A Musical Catechism, for the Use of Singing Schools. Concord. 
H. E. Moore. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Philosophy of Natural History. By William Smellie, Member of 
the Antiquarian and Royal Societies of Edinburgh. With an Introduc- 
tion and various Additions and Alterations, intended to adapt it to the 
present State of Knowledge, by John Ware, M. D. Second Edition. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins. 8vo. pp. 332. 
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ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


An Eulogy on Thomas Jefferson, delivered before the Columbian 
Institute, on the 6th of January, 1827. By Samuel H. Smith. 

An Address upon the Effects of Ardent Spirits, delivered in the Town 
Hall of Lime, January 8th, 1827. By Jonathan Kittredge. Published 
by the Lime Association for the Promotion of Temperance. 

Address delivered at the Eleventh Anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, December 25, 1826. By Timothy Fuller. Boston. 
C. 8S. Hamilton. 8vo. pp. 27. 

Address, delivered by Colonel James Gadsden, to the Florida Institute 
of Agriculture, Antiquities, and Science, at its first public Anniversary, 
January 4, 1827. 8vo. pp. 14. 

An Oration before the Washington Benevolent Society, delivered on 
the 22d of February, 1827. By William P. Dwight. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Paley’s Moral Philsophy, abridged, and adapted to the Constitution, 
Laws, and Usages of the United States. By B. Judd, A.M. New York. 
Collins & Hannay. 

NOVELS. 

The Tennessean ; a Novel Founded on Facts. By Mrs. Anne Royall. 
12mo. pp. 372. 

Northwood; a Tale of New England. By Mrs.8.J.Hale. Boston. 
Bowles & Dearborn. 2 vols. 12mo. 


POETRY. 
Alnwick Castle; with other Poems. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 
8vo. pp. 64. 
* THEOLOGY. 


A Sermon, delivered at the Installation of the Rev. Jacob Scales, at 
Henniker, New Hampshire, January 17,1827; and at the Ordination of 
the Rev. Daniel Crosby, at Conway, Massachusetts, January 31, 1727. 
By Justin Edwards, Pastor of the South Church in Andover. Andover. 
Flagg & Gould. pp. 21. 

A Sermon, delivered at the Funeral of the Hon. Tapping Reeve, late 
Chief Justice of the State of Connecticut, who died December, 13, 1823. 
With Explanatory Notes. By Lyman Beecher, D. D. 

A Discourse, delivered in St. Paul’s Church, on the evening of 
February 26, 1827, at the request of the Committee for the Relief of 
the Greeks. By the Rev. Gregory P. Bedell. Philadelphia. 

The Christian Guide. Part II. No.10. Being a select Commentary 
on the Four Evangelists, harmonized and chronologically arranged in a 
new Translation. By the Rev. John 8S. Thompson. 8vo. pp. 112. 

A Sermon, preached at Salem, February 14, 1827, at the Ordination 
of the Rev. John P. Cleaveland, as Pastor of the Tabernacle Church. 
By William B. Sprague. Salem. Whipple & Lawrence. 8vo. pp. 40. 

An Inquiry into the Scriptural Doctrine concerning the Devil and 
Satan, and the Extent of Duration, expressed by the terms, Olim, Aion, 
Aionios, rendered Everlasting, For ever, &c. in the Common Version, 
and especially when applied to Punishment. By Walter Balfour. 
Second Edition. Charlestown. 12mo. pp. 359. 
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The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. With 
Notes and an Introduction, for the Use of Schools, Academies, and 
Private Families. By J. A. Cummings. Second Edition, revised and 
improved. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. 

Biblical Repertory; a Collection of Tracts in Biblical Literature. 
By Charles Hodge. January, 1827. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 
Svo. pp. 172. 

Rights of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts. The 
Result of an Ecclesiastical Council convened at Groton, Massachusetts, 
July 17,1826. 8vo. pp. 63. 

Wesley's Works. Vol. VII. New York. J.&.J. Harper. 8vo. 

The Spirit of the Pilgrims; a Sermon, preached at Plymouth, 
December 22, 1826. By Richard 8. Storrs. Plymouth. Allan Danforth. 
8vo. pp. 44. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


Cincinnati at the Close of the Year 1826. By B. Drake and E. D. 
Mansfield. Cincinnati. B. Drake. 12mo. pp. 100. 





AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Paul Jones; a Romance. By Allan Cunningham. Philadelphia. 
Carey & Lea. 3vols. 12mo. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lindley Murray, in a Series of 
Letters written by Himself. With a Preface, and a Continuation of 
the Memoirs, by Elizabeth Frank. 

Village Tales, or Recollections of By-past Times. By Oliver Oak- 
wood. 12mo. pp. 75. 

Use of the Dead to the Living. From the “ Westminster Review.” 
Albany. Webster & Skinner. 8vo. pp. 40. 

The Pulpit Assistant, containing Three Hundred Outlines or Skeletons 
of Sermons, chiefly selected, from various Authors. With an Essay on 
the Composition of aSermon. New York. J.&J. Harper. 3 vols. 18mo. 

The Force of Truth, an Authentic Narrative. By the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, D. D. Philadelphia. G. M. & W. Snider. 

The Golden Violet; with other Poems. By L. E.L. Philadelphia. 
Carey & Lea. 12mo. 

Illustrations of Lying in all its Branches. By Amelia Opie. Second 
Edition. Boston. Munroe & Francis. 12mo. pp. 276. 

The Works of Edmund Burke. Vol. VII. Boston. Wells & Lilly, 8vo. 

Lingard’s History of England. Vol.I. Philadelphia. E. Cummiskey. 

Polemical and other Miscellanies, and an Apology for the Freedom of 
the Press. By Robert Hall. Boston. James Loring. 12mo. pp. 264. 

Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. Philadelphia. Carey & 
Lea. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Father Clement; a Tale for Children. By the Author of “ Anna 
Ross.” 

Published every month, for the Proprietors, by BowLEs & DEARBORN, at the 
Office of the United States Review and Literary Gazette, No. 72, Washington 
Street, Boston, and by G. & C. Carvitt, No. 108, Broadway, New York. 
Terms, five dollars per annum. 
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